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Music in the Grades. 


“Music in the Schools” was the subject of an inter- 
esting and pointed paper read by Sister M. Nolasco of 
St. Joseph’s school, Rochester, N. Y., before the recent 
diocesan conference held in that city. She said in 
part: 

“How does the child learn to sing? Not by learning 
many rules, studying processes, and reasoning them out, 
but by hearing other singers and imitating. He will get 
some bad tones, doubtless, but he gets the idea of melody 
and rhythm, notices different tones, and when later he 
becomes somewhat proficient in the scale, which he has 
learned by hearing others, it is a pleasure for him to 
read at sight, to analyze airs and exercises, and to apply 
the do-re-mi to them. In doing this, he seems to be dis- 
covering something new. He becomes a sight-reader, 
and builds right up from his early foundation. 

“Our point is this, the child’s musical education is 
best begun with class singing, in school, on the do-re- 
mi system, with enough simple rote songs, at the very 
commencement to keep the interest. alive, and start the 
ear in musical effects. Patriotic and national airs should 
be chosen in preference to others, also songs of the sea- 
sons, in which children delight. Each lesson from the 
very first, should have something to really attract the 
attention of the child. These points that appeal to the 
child, will carry along with them, some of the dryer 
points of study. The man or woman who cannot meet 
this test, should never teach children.” 

In the discussion which followed, the opinion pre- 
vailed among the, teachers that from the first, vocal 
music should be a constant factor in the school-room. 
Rote-singing of nature songs and simple hymns, with 
exercises using the ladder and figures, should constitute 
the work of the first and second grades. Great attention 
should be given, here and throughout, to tone develop- 
ment and care of voice. Every precaution should be 
used to prevent harsh, forced tones. 

Tn all grades special attention should be given to ear- 
training in order to add to the pupil’s appreciation and 
enjoyment of good music, and that the cultural and 
moral influence of such music may be more effective. 

Note singing should begin in the third grade, with the 
use of the chart; after which music readers should, when 
practicable, be placed in the hands of the children. Care 
should always be taken to secure sweet, though animated 
tone, together with correct pronunciation and distinct 
articulation. 

A lesson in singing should be given once a week, and 
practiced daily from fifteen minutes in the lower grades 
to twenty or twenty-five minutes in the higher grades. 
The first hour in the morning is most desirable for sing- 
ing, since the children are then in the best physical con- 
dition, 
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It was considered desirable to devote one hour each 
week to preparation for church singing. 


_ 
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Faulty Commercial Teaching. 
H. M. ROWE, PH.D. 
A SOMEWHAT extended acquaintance with the 
work being done in the commercial schools of 
this country 
others upon 


seems to call for one criticism above all 

the average results secured by teachers, 
and that is the woeful lack of neatness and accuracy 
in the work done hy students in the schoolroom. This 
criticism applies especially to the book-keeping work as 
it is exhibited in the various sets of books and the busi- 
ness forms and documents prepared by the student. 

Teachers, almost universally, will accept work which 
is entirely unfit, and excuse themselves by saying that 
“it is as good as could be expected from the student.” 
We contend that the student who is taking up the sub- 
ject of book-keeping, who is a very poor writer and per- 
haps has never had any experience in using the pen in 
the arrangement of work after a fixed form and in neat 
order, should first be given a series of pages of script 
matter with a reasonable degree of neatness and orderli- 
ness. , 

Poor penmanship is one of the great difficulties in 
the way of good work, but a very poor handwriting 
can be made to look fairly well on a page if it is writ- 
ten orderly and with due regard to margins, arrange- 
ment and form. 

Any teacher who will stop routine work in the school- 
room until every student can reproduce a given num- 
her of pages of manuscript book-keeping work neatly and 
accurately can improve the quality of the work of his 
class in this respect fully 50 per cent. within a very few 
days 

The trouble is the teachers’ standard is too low. The 
average student will not do better work than he is com- 
pelled to do; and, on the other hand, he will do just as 
good work as he is compelled to do. The student who 
will of his own free will exercise painstaking care in 
the preparation of his work is the exception, and not the 
rule. : 

Modern book-keeping texts are prolific in their illus- 
tration of correct forms of entry. The student has ever 
before him the best examples of practical arrangement 
of the subject-matter of business records of every de- 
scription that can be found. 

Let teachers who will read this article go into the 
schoolroom the next day and determine that they will 
have a vast improvement in the mechanical get-up of 
the work of their students. A good, healthy resolu- 
tion of this kind, backed up by persistent demand for 
better work, will pay big in better results—“The 
Budget.” 
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Consideration of Incentives 
to Study Christian Doctrine. 


REY. A. A. LAMBING (PENNSYLVANIA). 


HE love of applause is the first passion that mani- 

fests itself in infancy. Even before infants are able 
to talk, they will be seen to take a pleasure in attracting 
the attention of their elders, by whatever they have 
learned, from their limited experience, is capable of 
winning applause? Later in life, when the faculties 
of the mind are sufficient developed for reflecting, the 
consciousness of their supposed superiority will be a 
constant source of gratification. While the injudicious 
fostering of this propensity makes what are called 
“spoiled children,” its discreet development prepares 
the way for whatever success is to crown the efforts of 
the child, and, later, of the youth. The child that is per- 
mitted to grow up insensible to the pleasures arising 
out of the successful employment of the physical and 
mental powers with which he is endowed, or indifferent 
to the impression which their proper employment will 
produce upon others, will pass through life alike use- 
less to himself and to mankind. This love of excellence 
is the flame which the teacher must fan with discreet 
approbation, and, if need be, applause, if he wishes the 
pupils to advance with pleasure. This he can do either 
by praising, by awarding a higher position in class, or 
by giving a premium, as an evidence of the child’s 
superiority. But, while nothing conduces more to suc- 
cess, nothing is more difficult to manage, or requires 
greater prudence; and in nothing are the children more 
on the alert to detect any semblance of favoritism. To 
be productive of good, incentives, of whatever kind, 
should have the following characteristics : 

1. The child should never be permitted to lose sight 
of the truth that he is obliged to study to know his 
religious duties, and that premiums are not given as the 
ultimate reward of diligence, but rather as an encourage- 
ment in the acquiring of that knowledge which he is 
bound, under the severest penalties, to possess. 

2. Premiums should be awarded in such a manner as 
to be continuous in their influence, and not merely to 
spur the children to the attainment of a certain object, 
and then to lose their potency. No little difficulty, 
however, will be experienced in imparting this quality 
to them, as will be readily seen by those who study the 
matter attentively. 

3. Premiums should be given with reference to the 
efforts made by the children, and not solely with refer- 
ence to the result attained by superior natural ability. 
And here an almost insurmountable difficulty is met 
with. For, what right has a teacher to award a premium 
to a child who has studied but one or two hours a 
week, and knows his lesson, while another has devoted 
to it four or five hours of patient toil, and fails to answer 
promptly? And how is he to ascertain who has been 
diligent, and who has not? 

4. Premiums should be given in such a manner as 
not to fill the successful child with excessive pride, nor 
the unsuccessful ones with despondency. 

5. Premiums should attach the children to the school 
and the teacher. 

6. Finally, it is superfluous to say that, in awarding 
premiums, the teacher should studiously avoid favorit- 
ism. 
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1. INTANGIBLE INCENTIVES. 

Incentives to study naturally divide themselves into 
intangible, or such as cannot be seen and exhibited ; and 
tangible, or such as can be retained and displayed in 
after-time, as the trophy of a juvenile victory. And 
first, of intangible incentives: These are divided into 
such as are found in the mind of the child, in the ap- 
probation or applause of teacher, parents, and pastor, 
and in the relative position in class. 

Fortunately for him, the child possesses in the depths 
of his own mind a fund of incentives which, if judi- 
ciously acted upon, will urge him forward, afford him 
pleasure, and, at the same time, be free from many of 
the dangers of abuse which are always present, when 
external agencies are resorted to. The teacher need 
have no fear in stimulating the children by the pleasure, 
advantage, and necessity of a knowledge of the truths 
of religion; and by the disgrace, unhappiness, and dan- 
ger of an ignorance of them. In the same manner he is 
free to enlarge on the pleasure arising from the con- 
sciousness that they have gained the approbation of all 
who are interested in their advancement. The teacher 
should never withhold from the children the pleasure 
they would derive, and which is due to their efforts, of 
knowing that they have realized his expectation. They 
have a wish to please him, and, if they have done so, 
he should afford them the satisfaction of knowing it. 
Censure may at times be resorted to with advantage ; 
hut it should not be excessive, nor proceed from passion, 
but rather from a feeling of regret. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken not to permit this sorrow to assume the 
garb of weakness. The fear of punishment may be 
brought to bear upon children whom other motives have 
failed to improve; but it is an incentive of question- 
able propriety, and should seldom go beyond placing 
the child in such a position—kneeling, standing, or sit- 
ting apart from the other members of the class—as 
would indicate, rather than inflict, a punishment. At- 
tempting to shame a child is an extremely dangerous 
experiment, as it generally rouses the baser passions ; 
and even if the tes acher feels that he ean s safely resort to 
it, yet he should always do so with great moderation. 
As to ridicule, it is in the highest’ degree incompatible 
with the idea of teaching a child the fear and love of 
God, and should never find a place in the exercise of the 
school. 

It remains to speak of the commendatory remark« 
of the teacher. Judiciously made, they are capable o! 
effecting great good, and can seldom be dispensed with. 
The only children who are likely to be injured by them. 
—supposing, of course, that the teacher never proceeds 
to extremes,—are those who always give satisfaction: 
and with these there is little danger, for the position 
they hold in class is a sufficient indication of their 
superiority, and no special praise is rendered necessary. 
A word of commendation will not be out of p'ace wit) 
the children of limited ability, for a sense of their 
inferiority, and the rebuking presence of the talente’! 
few, will act as a check upon any feelings of prid 
Upon the one or two dull children who may be foun:! 
in the class, the teacher may safely bestow a libera! 
praise, whenever it is at all deserved: it will neith:r 
awaken feelings of pride in them, nor of jealousy in 
the others. I am greatly in favor of trapping, as it 1s 
called, in class, when it can be done, and of giving tlie 
child, upon the spot, the reward he has merited. Ex- 
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citing emulation in this manner is seldom liable to abuse, 
for all are witnesses of the justness of the reward. It has 
the additional advantage of showing all who enter the 
room the relative merit of the children: a circumstance 
to which they are by no means indifferent. Much more 


might be added to these remarks; but I shall go no fur- 

ther than to remind the teacher that the moment he dis- 

covers that any one of these incentives has lost its effi- 

cacy, or is producing an effect detrimental to the chil- 

dren or the class, he should immediately discontinue it. 
(To be continued in December.) 





Christian Doctrine Verses. 
(Have pupils of proper grades memorize and be able to interpret 
these verses, They are taken from the new Christian Doctrine 


Manual published by The Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia. Every 
teacher should have the book.] 


WORKS OF MERCY. 


Food, drink, and raiment to the needy give; 
Harbor the homeless, and the sick go see ;— 

Let not poor prisoners be by thee forgot, 

To bury the dead, must not omitted be. 

Oh, win the sinner from his evil way,— 
Instruct the ignorant, and good counsel give; 
The sorrowing comfort; wrongs in patience bear, 
All injuries for Jesus’ sake forgive ; 

For living pray and for the blessed dead ;— 
Then when at judgment thou wilt Jesus see, 
Thow’lt hear: “All this, thou didst it unto Me.” 


_ 
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PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH. 
Mass hear on Sundays, holidays ; 
At stated times, fast and abstain; 
Confess sins once a year at least; 
At Easter time, from Feast Divine do not remain. 
Your duties to the Church in justice pay, 
And dare not marriage solemnize 
In times forbidden, or with those 
‘Gainst whom the Church’s warnings rise. 


_ 
_> 








SACRAMENTALS. 


Would’st know the Sacramental things ? 

This list them all to memory brings. 

Prayer first; our Lord’s and the Church’s own; 
Alms second, such as “special” known ;— 

Third, eating what the Church has blessed, 
Fourth, act by which sin is confessed, 

Fifth, touch; holy unction this includes; 

Sixth, “blessing,” thus the list concludes. 


Quite: 
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APOSTLES. 


Would’st know the twelve Apostles’ names? 
Two each of Simon, Jude, and James, 
Three end in “ew,” the other three 
In Thomas, John, and Philip see. 
Matthias filled the traitor’s place; 
Paul joined the twelve by special grace; 
Then in the list you will include 
Peter as Simon, Thaddeus, Jude. 
—Father Russell, S. J. 


<> 
ee 


Matthew and Mark and Luke and John :— 
The Gospels wrote these four; 

Matthew and John were witnesses; 

Luke and Mark but heard it o’er. 





Symbols of the Apostles 
and the Evangelists. 


These have their origin in some circumstance of the 
life or death of the bearer. Among those emblematic 
of the Apostles and Evangelists, the following are most 
frequently used : 

St. Peter.—Crossed keys, one of gold and one of 
silver, symbolizing his primacy (St. Matt. 16:22) ; also 
the cock, because of his denial of our Lord (St. Luke 
22). St. Andrew.—A transverse of X-shaped cross, 
called by his name. St. James the Great.—Pilgrim’s 
staff and water-bottle; also the shell, emblematic of 
pilgrimage and baptism. St. John.—A chalice with 
serpent issuing from it; the eagle is his symbol as an 
Evangelist. St. Thomas.—The square of carpenter’s 
rule; also a lance, because of the manner of his death. 
St. James the Less.—A fuller’s club, the instrument of 
his death. St. Philip—A column,—he died suspended 
from one; sometimes he also bears a staff with a small 
cross surmounting it. St. Bartholomew.—A large knife, 
the instrument of his martyrdom, St. Matthew.—A 
short sword ; also a money-bag, the sign of a tax collec- 
tor:—as Evangelist, his sign is the figure of a man. 
St. Simon Zelotes.—A saw, the instrument of his mar- 
tyrdom. St. Jude (Thaddeus).—A knotted club; also 
a halberd. St. Matthias—A lance; sometimes a battle- 
axe. Judas.—A purse. St. Mark’s sign is the figure 
of alion. St. Luke’s sign is that of an ox. 


wien 
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History in Our Schools. 


BY SISTER MENDULPHU, 8S. N. D., 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
; experienced Christian educators extol history as 
a potent educational factor, and this for. weighty 
reasons.-The human heart and mind evince an instinct- 
ive taste and relish for history. Though in children 
the historical sense develops slowly, how they do love 
pictures and stories! And what is the picture if not 
a part of a story? And have we not all had the same 
experience? Have we not noticed the unfeigned joy 
depicted on the face of the child when it admires a pic- 
ture? Have we not been amused when we saw it all 
ears listening toa tale? As the child advances in years, 
the sphere of historical facts that interest is widened 
and ennobled, but the relish for story endures,—the in- 
tellectual thirst for history is not quenched. 

Again a knowledge of history is a powerful factor to 
strengthen one in the love of country. True patriotism 
is enkindled by the knowledge and recognition of the 
deeds of the heroes and benefactors of a country,—in 
peace, in war, in art, in science, in industry and com- 
merce. Furthermore, what an undeniable power for 
moral advancement is the knowledge of history. His- 
tory and biography afford much material for the forma- 
tion of simple moral judgments, and, if properly used, 
will lead to good results. 

At all times, under the keeping and permitting guid- 
ance of Providence there have been men who practiced 
virtue, and on the other hand there have been those 
who, in contempt of God’s law, yielded to vice. Even 
to-day individuals and nations are using, or abusing 
their God-given freedom, winning or perfecting the 
heavenly citizenship. History paints this all, showing 
at the same time, that while occasionally the undeserving 











bask in the seeming sunshine of happiness, and the de- 
serving pine under trial—in the end truth, right and 
virtue must prevail. 

But, permit me to say, this is our field, this is the 
scope of history, this is what we as teachers of history 
must aim to accomplish, if we would be what the com- 
munity has a right to expect, religious enducators in 
the true sense of the word. To do this and to do it well, 
let us consider for a moment what are the essentials for 
the successful teaching of history, then what are some 
of the means, which, as experience teaches, will best im- 
prove the study. 

First, then, I must know my subject. The open text- 
book, habitually used, retards rather than advances my 
work. We teachers who give the very first lessons in 
history will be failures, if we do not know our subject. 
This does not mean that we must know all or even nearly 
all the historical events that have occurred. What is 
meant is this, and here I quote in short from “The 
School Journal:”: “In order to do anything worth the 
name of teaching on this subject, the teacher must be 
acquainted with the leading facts in the social, political, 
religious, educational, and industrial life of the people. 
She must have thought these facts into their relations, 
and she must have some insight at least into the law 
which conditions events.” 


Secondly, I must know or try to know the mental 
calibre, in general, through a study of psychology; in 
particular, of the individual pupils I teach. 

Thirdly, and this is the touchstone, I must possess 
skill in adapting the subject to the minds of the pupils, 
that is, I must be able to train their imagination, mem- 
ory, judgment, and reason by the teaching of history. 

How am I to do this? In other words, how am I to 
work so as to obtain the best results? What method or 
methods shall I adopt? Sisters, you will agree with 
me that “methods” so called are valuable only in so far 
as I adapt them to my own work. Thus far they are 
practicable, no further. Ready-made devices for teach- 
ing, various systems of “outlines,” “brackets,” ete., are, 
to a certain extent, worthless. “Outlines” and “charts” 
are valuable if they are evolved from the pupil’s faculty 
of elaboration, which may be guided by the teacher. 

It may be convenient for our purpose to regard the 
development of the learning mind as divided into three 
periods,—1st—the imaginative or sense period. 2d— 
the elaborative period. 3d—the period of reason. The 
phases of history which correspond to these periods are 
respectively: 1st—biographical sketches and vidid de- 
scription so presented as to arouse interest and awaken 
the moral sense ; 2d—the grouping of historical data ac- 
cording to their relations; 3d—applied history—inde- 
pendent though upon historical truth. This last phase, 
while it should be our own, cannot of necessity be that 
of the pupils in our grades. In our primary grades— 
during these early years of school-life, particularly dur- 
ing the imaginative or sense period—history should be 
story-telling—of great men or women of great deeds. 
Some should be appealed to; pictures produced of these 
men, of the scenes of their great deeds, etc. It is to 
such association of the concrete in teaching that we must 
attach the greatest importance,—in history as well as in 
other numbers of the school curriculum. Even at this 
early stage the heart of the child is easily moved. Stories 
—Bible stories—of the Child Jesus in His hidden life 
at Nazareth, in the lowly workshop, or stories of such 
men as Columbus, Marquette, Washington, Lafayette, 
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Lincoln ; short stories of the popes, etc., all these prove 
incentives to the little ones, and in their baby-hearts are 
sown seeds which will some day germinate and produce 
rich fruit. 

While in our primary grades is laid the foundation, 
is made, as it were, the beginning of history, it is prin- 
cipally in our grammar grades that the wide-awake, his- 
tory-loving teacher will find scope for her tact. The 
number of events in the world’s history is beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive, therefore history must 
be taught from a series of progressive standpoints. In 
the history of every nation there were certain prominent 
events from which as centers other minor events have 
seemed to emanate, and to which they bear reference, 
and it is only of these that we need to know the dates or 
minute particulars. Commit to memory only such data 
as are landmarks in history. The memory is largely 
helped by the arrangement of ideas in such a way that 
any actual affinity which can be traced between them 
will be certain to receive attention. ‘This is one reason 
why the connection between cause and effect is so im- 


portant in teaching. The sequence of events, rather 
than the precise date of each, is what is chiefly neces- 


sary. Let us avoid stringing together names and dates 
with a few unimportant facts. We must carefully 
distinguish between important and unimportant events. 
The reason why pupils take so little interest in the study 
of history is principally on account of the fragmentary 
manner in which the subject is presented. If lessons 
in history be assigned by topics, not by pages; if ver- 
batim recitations be discountenanced and the pupils be 
required to state the facts in their own language—to tell 
the story; if objective representations be given by means 
of maps roughly sketched on blackboard, important 
places located, contending armies placed each in its re- 
spective position, and these same armies be followed 
along the line of march, history cannot fail of the in- 
terest that is peculiarly its own. 

Associate, as far as possible, geography with history 
This correlation, this comparative study, is another 
means of bringing about good results. We might vary, 
too, our system of review. An eminent school authority 
suggests that the reviews take three distinct forms, 
chronological, biographical, and geographical. In the 
chronological, the pupil might state all the principal 
dates; in the biographical, all that has been learned in 
regard to particular individuals, and in the geographical, 
important facts relating to the history of the locality. 
These reviews may be spirited exercises. ‘Some such 
systems must, if faithfully carried out, result in unify- 
ing the general subject of history. 

In the higher grades a related study of history is a 
pleasing departure from the monotony of the text. In 
this method of study, instead of following one nation 
separately for a certain period, and then passing to an- 
other to construct a similarly disconnected skeleton, the 
teacher presents great events in their chronological or- 
der, each in connection with the nation that was the 
prominent actor in it, at the same time grouping con- 
temporaneous nations around the central figure, and 
giving their respective histories together, as far as they 
bear on the event in question. Appropriate places for 
bringing together the concurrent stream will suggest 
themselves. 





taThis is the season for Reading Circles. Special price toour 
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Parish School Organization. 
REV. L. W. MULHANE [OHIO] 
[Continued trom October.] 


The pastor, while superintendent of the school, ought 
to recognize the local superior (1 am snow supposing 
religious are in charge of our schools, as fortunately is 
the ease in most instances), as the principal, and rec- 
ognizing such a position, the position ought to be re- 
sponsible for the general welfare of the school and the 
superintendent ought to leave a wide margin to the 
experience and judgment of the principal and the prin- 
cipal’s assistant teachers, who, if at all competent, are 
in a position to have from daily and hourly experience as 
vood, if not a better opportunity, to learn to be wise 
and progressive. Aim above all things to have a defi- 
nite system, and once adopting it don’t change until it 
has been given a fair trial. Our schools don’t want, 
don’t need and should not have autocrats in power, 
whether in superintendent, principal or assistants. 
Monthly reports to parents, examinations at regular in- 
iervals, promotions from one class to another, and from 
one room to another, made a matter of moment and of 
honor—all these will make for the organization of a 
school. Time, too, is needed to infuse into a school a 
spirit of energy and zeal. Well ordered and sane school 
commencements at the end of the year are needed, but 
don’t allow them to be simply exhibitions—the little 
ones to appear on the stage to the tune of rag-time 
music or merely in the role of young vaudeville players 
or ballet-dancers. It may please some foolish, doting 
mothers, but it will disgust sensible people. In the 
language of the day—*Cut that out of school commence- 
ments.”. “Oh, but we make money out of such affairs.” 
Yes, I know that is a plausible excuse—you make a 
paltry few dollars at the expense of the good name of 
the Catholie school and of Catholic feeling. I am con- 
fident that just as fairs, picnics, bazaars and all else of 
this tribe are being slowly eliminated as the means of 
parish revenue, just so will school commencements and 
exhibitions eventually go their way as a means of reve- 
nue. This is an appropriate place to plead for free 
schools. While I am fully aware of the fact that very 
often it is a diffieult financial problem, vet a free school 
has so many advantages in every way that no one once 
undertaking it will ever want to return to the pay sys- 
tem. It makes the school, as it should be, a parish 
institution, and hence interests everyone in its success. 
It eliminates so many objections that all pastors who 
have tried the plan are thoroughly convinced of its 
utility. ‘i 

I find that one can classify our parochial schools as 
they exist today into three kinds: 1st. Those schools 
dominated by European ideas and methods, often un- 
consciously. 2d. Those dominated by the American 
public school system idea; and lastly, those who, out 
of these two, are making an earnest effort to form, 
fashion and mould a distinctively American Catholic 
parochial school system. I am of the opinion that any 
pastor who carefully considers this view and keeps it 
constantly in mind will be very apt to easily solve many 
a difficulty. In the practical working of a school, in 
putting its everyday machinery into motion, one must 
keep constantly in mind that children are sharp, keen- 
witted and quick to note. A child’s mind is as a rule 
very consistent in its deductions and conclusions and 
when a school is managed in a haphazard way, the 
pupils will follow in the same way. One crying evil of 
modern education, we of all others should strive to keep 
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from the doors of our schools, is the morbid desire on 
the part of so many (and in this number I include 
some over-zealous pastors and teachers) to over-educate, 
to cram the child’s mind with a lot of useless things 
that clog and befog the youthful brain. Let us not 
in organizing our parish schools slavishly imitate the 
state school system, but let us be wise and profit by 
their mistakes, which we have as a rule been only too 
keen to bring before the Catholic public. Over every 
parochial school in the land might well be carved in 
stone and written on every blackboard of every room for 
benefit of pastor, parent, pupil and teacher these words: 
“This school was built and is maintained for the purpose 
of giving its pupils a common school and at the same 
time a common sense education.” While I lay no claim 
to any knowledge of the intricacies of the psychology 
of pedagogy, [ do maintain that we are drifting into a 
lot of platitudes and bombast about our schools instead 
of getting down to hard, serious work in organizing our 
schools on some general plan, whether national, pro- 
vincial or diocesan. Begin at least with the diocese, 
the most natural division. I make a plea for uniformity 
of text-books, for a uniform system of grading and 
classification, for a uniform system of examination and 
promotion, at least in each diocese, for without these 
the single school, no matter how well organized, will 
lead a forlorn fight and often win a fruitless victory. 
This may not be gateful to some ears; it may not be 
dubbed scholastic heresy ; and Vet it may be “piis auribus 
offensiva’—it may not be secundum legem—but I feel 
like expressing myself in the words of the old Missouri 
squire up in the Knobs, who, when he gave a decision 
that an attorney pronounced against the law of the 
state, exclaimed: ‘Hang the law, this is horse sense.” 
So I say, hang all your platitudes and high-sounding 
phrases, gleaned from abstruse essays on pedagogy— 
this is plain, everyday, matter-of-fact experience, gath- 
ered from a score of years’ actual contact with the 
question. 

While localities and circumstances must most assur- 
edly be taken into consideration, still we ought to be 
able to have a uniform system of parish school work 
in every diocese, and if possible in every ecclesiastical 
province, thus eliminating what has been the bane of 
our schools, the personal equation, that alas! too fre- 
quently is met with when an attempt is made towards 
uniformity. Without this you cannot hope to have well- 
organized schools, a thing I hope desired by every 
diocesan school board in our land. We write over the 
flag of our country “E pluribus unum;” let us plant 
that motto high above our whole system of education— 
parish school, high school, academy, seminary, college 
and university, and then the four Rs—Reading, ’Riting, 
‘Rithmetic and Religion—will surely not fail us in 
this great work of Catholic education; to further the 
interest of which many of us have come many a weary 
mile to this city on the banks of the great river, whose 
very name recalls illustrious deeds and doing of early 
Catholic explorers, missionaries and educators. 








ies" Nowadays every person who is ambitious to keep reliably 
informed on important current affairs at home and abroad, 
feels the need of a concise, comprehensive, weekly digest of the 
history-making events of the world. THE WEEK'S CURRENT 
is the best publication for this purpose. For FIFTEEN yearsit 
has been annually adopted in the course of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Reading Circle. Send $1.— for a year, or 50 cts for half a 
year, to this office. 
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Training in Composition. 
By BROTHER ANTHONY, F.S. C. [Continued from October. ] 


The true initiation into the art of writing would be 
a course of logic. “Before you write, learn to think,” 
but theoretical logic is neither indispensable to ele- 
mentary exercises, nor is it within the reach of all the 
pupils. 

It is sufficient, then, to reduce it to some practical 
directions presented to the pupils in the measure of 
their capacity. 

It is necessary that composition be taught in all the 
classes with much care and regularity. We should 
devote to it two lessons a week. In the first we should 
require an account of the preceding subject, make a 
general correction, then have the pupils modify their 
work in accordance with these corrections. The second 
lesson should be devoted to the preparation and devel- 
opment of a new subject. 

To teach composition well considerable preparation 
is necessary on the part of the teacher. First there is 
the general preparation, which consists in maintaining 
in himself a taste and a facility for composition by a 
great application to write correctly his notes of lec- 
tures, his correspondence and the preparatory work for 
the different examinations to which he has to submit. 

Then there is the immediate preparation which con- 
sists, first, in foreseeing the ideas pertaining to the 
subject, choosing those most familiar to the children 
or at least those which are easy of comprehension ; 
second, in forming with these a plan adapted to the 
intelligence of the pupils and to the extent of the work 
which they will have to do; third, in foreseeing the talk 
on the subject which should be given at the beginning 
of the lesson; fourth, in writing the development of 
the subject which will be read publicly after the cor- 
rection of the pupils’ work. This personal development 
will be better suited to the class than any other; never- 
theless, if the teacher have not time to compose it, he 
will take care to supply its place by taking from some 
manual or pedagogical review a subject already treated. 
In my own classes I have often made use of the follow- 
ing plan: I would read an extract from some author; 
explain any word in the extract that seemed to be above 
the comprehension of the pupils; then have them write 
the extract from memory; finally have them compare 
their work with the original. Franklin recommends 
a method similar to this and declares that he practiced 
it himself and owed to it whatever success he had at- 
tained in composition. 

Another method drawn from experience is this: Tell 
the class the substance of a short newspaper paragraph 
on some current topic and ask the pupils to reproduce it 
in their own language. Then have the original read 
for them and impress upon them the fact that the 
writer was once a pupil like themselves and had to 
write exercises just as they were doing. What one has 
accomplished another can do. 

Another exercise is as follows: Take a sentence from 
Ruskin or from some other standard writer,—a short 
one at first; place the words composing the sentence on 
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the board promiscuously, then give the ideas you wish 
conveyed and require them to be expressed with the 
vocabulary on the board. When the work is finished 
have the original sentence placed on the board. The 
curiosity of the pupils will be excited to see how close 
they came to the original in expressing their ideas. 

There are two methods of searching for ideas relative 
to a given subject: First, evoke all those furnished by 
direct or personal observation, reflection, memory of 
studies or reading and association of ideas; then write 
them briefly in the order in which they present them- 
selves to the mind; second, follow the method of topics 
and amplification. The sources, the repertoires of 
ideas to which we can have recourse for the development 
of subjects, are definition, enumeration of parts, de- 
scriptions, portraits, argument or demonstration, cause 
and effect, comparison, contrast, personal sentiments, 
ete. 

Only the elaboration of a logical plan can prevent 
disorder or digression in the ideas and give clearness 
and precision to the work. The plan of an essay is 
good if it joins unity and proportion of parts to progress 
towards the same general effect or conclusion. 

Practically the arrangement of a plan consists in 
choosing from the ideas collected those which we judge 
useful to be developed and arranging them in the order 
determined by their importance and the end to be at- 
tained. 

There are various kinds of plans; the symmetrical 
plan consisting of only two parts which are as it were 
opposed to each other; the retrospective plan in which 
one begins with the central point of the subject, bring- 
ing in afterwards antecedent ideas; the chronological 
plan which follows the natural succession of events; 
the simple plan in which are described sites, persons, 
etc., in the order in which they present themselves; the 
organic or artistic plan in which care is taken to present 
the principal idea in relief which goes on increasing 
from the beginning to conclusion. 

The point of view from which we'are to consider a 
subject being determined, we examine the ideas which 
we have collected. On reflection the central and dom- 
inant idea will soon appear, also the idea for beginning, 
and that for the conclusion, and two or three principal! 
ideas around which the others will group themselves by 
affinity. Every idea collected is marked by a letter or 
a number, B for instance for the opening idea, C for 
the concluding idea. Denote the principal ideas under 
these by numbers or small letters. During the examina- 
tion certain ideas will appear commonplace or in bad 
or doubtful taste, others as digressions or repetitions. 
It is necessary to suppress these without pity. This ex- 
purgation is necessary for unity of plan. 

As an illustration let us make a plan for the descrip- 
tion of a city market. Let us suppose that the ideas 
suggested in the collective preparation are written o1 
the board or in the exercise copies. By appropriat: 
questions the teacher elicits the idea which can be chosen 
as the dominant one for the subject: the bustle, th: 
movement, the noise which reigns in the market. Thi 
should be found in every part of the plan. The indica- 
tions of place, of season, of time will enter naturally 
enough into the beginning of the subject. We wil! 
mark with a B that which struck us first in the market 
—the general glance at the place with the noise con- 
course of people, dealers, buyers and the articles for 
sale. We will mark with a (1) or (a) the ideas which 
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relate to this. We afterwards go to certain particularly 
animated quarters; this is the second point and we mark 
with a®(2) or (b) the ideas which relate to it. The 
animation increases as the hour approaches for the 
close of the market and the countrymen take what they 
have bought and get ready to return to their homes. 
These are the ideas of the conclusion and are marked 
(. Thus in the ideas collected the following distinc- 
tions will be made: 

(B) The animation every morning in the market. 

(1) The dealers are so numerous that the place is 
not large enough and they go out on the sidewalks sur- 
rounding the market. 

(II) They group themselves according to the nature 
of their products: Fish, vegetables, fruit, poultry, 
flowers, ete. 

(III) What movement! What 
peals! What a variety of odors! 

(C) Now they hasten, for at 9 o’clock the place will 
be closed. 

(1) Two parts are particularly interesting and ani- 
nuited, the fish department and the fruit department. 

(II) Types of the fish dealers and the buyers. 

(III) Those who are found in the market: the 
economical man, the steward of a great house or hotel, 
the procurator of a convent, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
etc. 

(IV) The market with all its bustle is necessary to 
give provisions to the citv: the countrv: finds there its 
profits ; we see the dependence of one on the other. 

This plan can be reduced and will be sufficiently clear 
as follows: 

(B) Rapid description of a market place on a morn- 
ing in June. 

(I) General glance. Animation of the crowd of 
buyers and sellers. Variety of products for sale. Types 
of country people bringing for sale the product of their 
gardens or of their farms. Types of the buyers and of 
the loungers. 

(II) Special parts of the market. The fish dealers 
and their customers. Dialogues heard. The fruit deal- 
ers. Dialogues heard. 

(C) Increased animation as the hour for closing ap- 
proaches. Final reflections. Dependence of the city 
and the country on each other. 

We might remark to the pupils that it would be al- 
lowable to begin abruptly by giving a lively description 
of the animation in the market; then introduce as in- 
cidents, circumstances of place, time, ete. 

The work of making a plan for a composition is one 
of the most profitable for pupils. We should use it 
often, especially at the beginning of the session and at 
the approach of the final examinations. 

Instead of always proposing the subject at the mo- 
ent when it is to be written and obliging the pupils to 
compose immediately whatever may be their state of 
mind it would be well from time to time to give the 
subject a week or so in advance. The idea would then 
be collected more abundantly, distributed with more 
order, grasped with a certain degre of art, and the 
pupils would acquire more: taste for the work. In the 
higher classes we may adopt less laborious plans. For 
instanee, divide the blackboard into two parts: on one 
part write the summary of the subject; viz.: the prin- 
cipal ideas in the order which they should be developed ; 
on the other a resume of the details obtained by gues 
toning the pupils. For example, 


cries! What ap- 


MILK 

Origin—The cow, the goat. ete. 

Utility—Valuable article of food, indispensable for 
infants; many other uses. 

Products—Cream, butter, cheese, etc. 

It may be objected that the method of composition to 
which I have referred is too slow. too tedious. The 
same objection is made against the study of music. 
Parents want their children to be able to appear 1n con- 
cert after a month’s study. The tendency of the day 
seems to be for cramming. The complaint of the old 
lady that her son would get bow-legged from all the 
books he was carrying has a point to the jest. People 
sem to forget that one lesson well mastered is the best 
preparation for the next one. If more care were taken 
with preparation for composition we would not find so 
many pupils writing such slovenly essays. — 

The usual style of composition-writing with one who 
has not been well prepared is to begin without a capital, 
go right on, using “and’s” and “so’s” every half line 
with no punctuation, not even a period at the end—it is 
to be continued in our next like a magazine article. 

In developing a subject we may do so orally, or we 
may use the blackboard, or have the pupils use paper. 

CORRECTIONS OF COMPOSITIONS. 

We should insist that the pupils devote considerable 
time to correct the first copy of their compositions. 
The teacher in making corrections should, first. see if 
the plan has been followed and the ideas properly con- 
nected; second, underline defective passages, as also 
some of those that deserve praise, and note on the 
margin the praise or the defect: third. modify one or 
two phrases or sentences either by the suppression of 
useless words, or by the substitution of terms; the pupil 
will thus see how he ought to express himself; fourth, 
mark one or two passages which the pupil should re- 
write and submit agin; fifth, mark his appreciation 
of the composition,—so many points for ideas, so many 
for expression, orthography, etc. He should not be too 
severe, nor should he point out all the defects. but rather 
pursue two or three on all the copies of the class and 
during many successive compositions. The teacher 
should not put his own work on the pupils’ copies. He 
should call attention by annotation or conventional 
signs to the principal points to be corrected, their ac- 
curacy, the changes of paragraph. As regards expression 
‘he should pay attention to phrasing, propriety and »re- 
‘cision of terms—value of images. orthography and 
punctuation. 

Is it necessary to correct all copies? Sometimes it is 
fimpossible or useless. Read them: Correct some deter- 
imined by rule. Other methods for correcting compo- 
‘sition may be used. For instance: Put a composition 
‘not put the worst on the board. It would be against 
‘the esthetics of pedagogy. To develop taste we must 
excite admiration, not disgust. .You may read a com- 
position and call for criticism from the class, or you 
may have every pupil in the class in turn write a sen- 
‘tence or two*of his composition on the ‘ard: then 
criticise. 

Encourage good compositions. Have contests; re- 
ward those who present the best papers; place *heir 
work on exhibition or put it in an album. 

Before concluding, let me repeat the words of one 
who wrote well on the art of.composition: “We all 
speak like the people we converse with ; we all write in 
the style of the books we read. At school it is almost 
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always the case that the boy who reads most composes 
best. Further, the style of his composition betrays 
the kind of books he reads.. A beginner can not be 
too careful in the selection of his reading; his compo- 
sitions can not rise above the level of the books he 
reads. If you wish to write strong, clear, beautiful 
English you must read books that are English. To 
have talked much and read much is of more advan- 
tage to the student of composition than to have anu- 
lyzed and parsed halfa library.”’ 


To reform a child by starting with putting it in jail 
is like trying to cure it of illness by first depositing it 
upon the city garbage dump.—Judge Ben B. Lindsay, 
Denver. 


Language Work in Intermediate 
Grades 


CLARA ROSENBERG AND INA B. POWLESLAND IN N. Y. TEACHERS’ 


MONOGRAPHS, 


Sentences 

The teacher holds an apple in her hand and asks the 

children to give her some of their thoughts about it. 
These are come of the thoughts that the children will 
give: Theappleisround. Theappleisred. The ap- 
ple has brown seeds. The teacher writes the thoughts 
of the different pupils on the board. She tells the 
class that a thought expressed in words is called a sen- 
tence. The class learns: A sentence is a thought ex- 
pressed in words. « 
" Directions to pupils: Write sentences about: The 
schoolhouse. The playground. Your tather. Your 
mother. Your house. Your work. The goldenrod. 
The wind. Thesun. Your desk. Think of objects 
that you saw on your way toschool. Write one sen- 
tence about each object. Look at these sentences: A 
soft answer turneth away wrath. Haste makes waste. 
Birds of a feather flock together. A stitch in time 
saves nine. Still water runs deep. A new broom 
weeps clean. These sentences are proverbs. Thats 
is, they express thoughts which have been remem- 
bered and repeated for hundreds of years because they 
are worth kéeping. Read the proverbs and see if you 
can tell what they mean. Copy the sentences just as 
they are written. Look at them carefully and tell 
where you find capital letters. Then how must we 
write the first word of every sentence? The first 
word of every sentence must begin with a capital let- 
ter. 

Write sentences about your school. Tell: 1. Where 
the schoolhouse is. 2. How many schoolfooms it con- 
tains. 3. Where your room is. 4. How many win- 
dows your room has. 5. How many desks it contains. 
6. The name of your teacher. 7. To what class you 
belong. Read aloud the sentences that you have 
written. With what kind of a letter does the first 
word of each of these sentences begin? What mark is 
placed at the end of each of these sentences? 

Write sentences in answer to these questions: 1. 
What is your name? 2. How old are you? 
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3. What 






do you like to play? 4. Whatdo you like to study? 
5. What can you do to help your teacher? 6. What 
should you like to do when you are grown up? Write 
your thoughts about some dog that you know. Tell: 
1. Hisname. 2. Color. 3. What hecando. 4. What 
he likes to eat. 5. How he is cured for. 


Type Forms 


1. What things do.—Board work: Dogs bark. Bees 
hum. The wind blows. Flowers bloom. MHorses 
neigh. Sheep bleat. Birds sing. Lions roar. Fish 
swim. Thesun shines. The first sentence tells what 
dogs do. What does the second sentence tell? 
The third? All these sentences tell‘‘what things do.”’ 
Make sentences which tell what these things do: Chil- 
dren,—, The horses —, Cows—, Men —, The 
little child —, The pretty woman —, Women —, The 
gray mice —, The large mouse—, Oxen—, The ox —, 
The goose —, Geese —, The deer —. Here the pupils’ 
attention may be called to the fact that the plural of 
mouse is mice, of goose,geese; of woman, women, etc. 

2. What 1s done to things.—The house is torn down. 
Naughty boys are punished. The broken pencils are 
sharpened. Mary is sent to bed early. The cake is 
baked. Meat is eaten. Letters are written. The 
slate is broken. (Treat these sentences in the same 
way as the sentences under the first type are treated. 
Here is a good place to use those parts of irregular 
verbs which are frequently misused by the children: 
e. g., eaten, broken, written. ) 

3. The quality of things.—The apple is juicy. The 
horse is gentle. The fire is hot. The cat's tongue is 
rough. The load is heavy. What word tells about or 
describes the apple? the horse? the fire? the cat's 
tongue? load? Use skeleton sentences. Northern 
winters are —. The goldenrod is —. The leaves are 
—. Thedayis—. Thecolor of the sky is —. 

4. What things are.—Iron isa metal. Flies are in- 
sects. Foxes are sly animals. Weeds are great trav- 
elers. All his fingers are thumbs. Therose is a beauti- 
ful flower. 


Skeleton Sentences 


Spiders—. Horses—. Afly—. Pansies—. An 
oyster —. The oak —. Mica —. The strawberry —. 
Granite —. The maple —. 


Subject and Predicate 


Examine the following sentences: 1. Plants grow. 
2. Fishes swim. 3. Hailstones fall. 4. Winds blow. 
5. Ships sail. 6. Rivers flow. 7. Ballsroll. &. Lead 
sinks. What are we talking about in the first sen- 
tence? In the second? etc. The part of the sentence 
which names that of which we think, speak or write 
is called the subject of the sentence. In the first sen- 
tence which word tells about the subject? In the sec- 
ond? Third? The part of the sentence which tells 
something about the subject 1s called the predicate. 
We can not have a sentence unless we have a subject 
and a predicate. Make this a strong point in the 
lesson. 

The Subject 

Write a sentence about: The maple. The school- 
house. Bees. Chestnuts. Potatoes. Horses. Di- 
vide your sentences by a vertical line, so that the name 





























of the person or thing you bave written about shall 


stand by itself. That part of the sentence is the sub- 
ject. Find the subjects of all your sentences. 


The Predicate 


Write sentences in which you tell something about 
each object named in the following list: football, 
rivers, children, gold, lions, iron, oranges, books, sil- 
ver, camels. Read the predicate of each sentence. 
Divide it from the subject by a vertical line. 


Improvement of the Instruction 
in English 


BURNS'S HOW TO TEACH READING AND COMPOSITION. 


* 


In order that instruction in English in the elemen- 
tury schools may be greatly improved, there is one 
comprehensive need. The subjectin its twofold phase 
of (1) reading—silent and oral,—und (2) expression— 
oral and written—must attain a very much higher 
place in the estimation of tuose who formulate courses 
of study and those who oversee the carrying out of 
courses of study; of. those who license teachers, those 
who employ teachers, and those who instruct teachers 
in their institutes; of, finally and vitally, teachers 
themselves. 


I have seen several courses of study which would 
not rouse a suspicion that reading and writing are 
paramount in importance; that grammar and spelling 
and other language studies are simply aids to the at- 
tainment of a mastery of these two. In these courses 
of study the ability to teach reading and composition 
is taken for granted. When English asa branch ot 
instruction in school shall have come to its own, it 
will have a much larger share of the day, and will al- 
so have its precious minutes more wisely spent. 

Suppose it is oral reading in the fifth, sixth or 
seventh school year we have in mind, did you ever 
apply a little ‘‘number work’”’ to find about how much 
time in the round year a pupil spends in drill? My 
figuring gives something less than six hours. In the 
eight years which lead him to the high school he, 
possibly, reads to the presumedly critical ear of his 
teacher about one and a half days. Is it strange, 
then, that he should fail to learn an art so difticult as 
this? 

Very much more time should be given by the 
teacher to prepare himself for conducting the reading 
exercise and the writing or composition exercise— 
this refers to the special preparation—and what a 
wide field of literature, of history, of elementary 
science and nature study, of elocution in the proper 
sense of that term, must be carefully cultivated by 
one who aspires to the high position of teacher of a 
reading class! 


In the reading books which children use at school 
there are many lessons that speak from the heart of 
nature, and only the teacher who is in sympathy with 
nature, who possesses a love that begets knowledge, 
can dow teacher’s part by his flock when he leads 
He need not be a 


them into these green pastures. 
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scientist, but he must have acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants, animal and vegetable, of the 
earth, the air, the water. 


‘‘Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood rose and left it on its stalk? 


Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!”’ 


Among the things that are indispensable to a radical 
change for the better in the reading and writing of 
our schools, the following may be mentioned: 

1. Higher estimation of the prime importance of 
these arts. 


2. Better economy of time, devoting less of it to 
the subordinate branches and more to the higher; a 
realization that spelling and language lessons and 
grammar have their chief function in enabling the 
student to read and to write. 


3. Moro thoro preparation on the part of teachers. 

4, Smaller classes, so that each pupil may be led or 
driven to do some of his very best work every day of 
his school life; part of his work should be at least 
the effort to express in good form a few related 
thoughts of his own upon a given subject. 

Let us pass before our minds some of the exercises 
which we call oral reading: 

1. When a person with his eye upon the page pro- 
nounces the words in their order and with a fair 
degree of correctness, occasionally checking his rate 
of motion to iadicate that he has sighted a period, he 
is said to read. 


2. The next person does what the former did, and 
also by dint of emphasis gives unity to each phrase 
or clause, as by proper accent he gives unity to a 
long word. The hearer, in this case, has a much 
easier task to grasp the thought in the writer’s mind 
or to know what emotion moves him. He is pitiful, 
or impatient, or grateful, or angry. His words 
suggest it. 


3. The reader who now takes the book steps easily 
in the path well-worn by his predecessors. He pro- 
nounces the words as good usage dictates, and uses 
emphasis as the sense directs him; but he does more. 
He enters into the mind of the writer and turns his 
written sentences into speech. The thought and the 
emotion determine the pitch of the voice, the rate 
of movement, the force of utterance, the quality of 
tone, the glidings or inflections which, with no change 
of word, may turn consent to refusal, approval to con- 
demnation, doubt to confidence, white to black. The 
heurer’s task is now so slight that he is unconscious 
of it. He sees the thought, not darkly as it might 
have appeared had he even read the language him- 
self, but face to face thru the reader’s transparent 
interpretation. He is now not simply aware that the 
writer is happy over some glad occasion; he himself 
is glad. Itis not now an inference that the writer is 
in trouble; a tear of sympathy is in the hearer’s 
eye. 

That summit we may not expect to attain, but this 
is the direction for our striving; and many teachers 
mount to cheering prospects, not by sudden flight, but 
by toil while their companions sleep. 
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‘rhe Telling of a Story 
WALTER J. KENYON, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO. 


After watching several hundred young teachers tell 
stories to children it occurs to me that perhaps the 
reader may find interest and possibly some profit in a 
discussion of the technique of story-telling. Of course, 
first and last, the ideal story-teller was grandma, in 
her rocker by the fire. And a little retrospection dis- 
covers that the lasting charm of her tales lay toa very 
great degree in grandma’s personality. She was a 
comfortable body, large round of soul, without refer- 
ence to her waist measure. The geniality and humor 
that kept her heart warm bubbled over in the stories 
she told, so that it mattered not so very much, after 
all, as to the precise nature of the story, so long as it 
was grandma who told it. Looking back at her from 
this distance, she seems to have been a compound of 
just those traits which are missing in the type of 
‘““schoolma’am’’ whom the caricaturist makes his 
prey. She loved the story for its own sake and she 
loved it because the children loved it; but chiefilv she 
loved the children themselves. 

I have seen teachers of this sort—with grandmoth- 
ers’ hearts in them before they have turned twenty. 
And they always make famous story-tellers. And it 
is a curious coincidence that they rarely or never have 
any of the typical bad boys in their classes. It is odd, 


indeed, how some teachers seem to have all the bad 
boys there are, while some others seem to have such 
an experience yet to meet. 


And the line of cleavage 
seems intimately associated with this telling of good 
stories, or rather with those soul graces which make 
good story-telling possible. 

Some women are born with this story-telling ability. 
some acquire it and others have it thrust upon them. 
All three are found in the student body of any normal 
school. The third class are the slowest to become 
good teachers. On first thought it is natural to say 
that such a one can never be made intoa good teacher, 
But I have seen a frigid, wooden, stiff-faced girl, with 
a ramrod spine and a fishy eye, literally ‘‘born again, ’’ 
so that the children came to toierate her and finally 
accept her without reservation. And her gathering 
of power lay somewhat in her learning not, perhaps, 
the art but the science of telling a story. 

First of all it is necessary to have that kind of an 
emotional atmosphere in your room in which a story 
can survive. Place yourself en rapport with your pu- 
pils. If there is any sharp reproof, if there is any 
bickering, or shrilling, or lowering of brow, itis a 
pity, for the story’s sake. Put one or the other off 
until byandby. And this applies not alone to the be- 
ginning of yuur story, but to its continuance. In‘the 
fine phrasing of Morris Mogilewsky, ‘‘make a light 
face’’ and keep it so long as vou are able. I once vis- 
ited a teacher who was telling an angel story of some 
sort, built upon an undercurrent of heavenly charity 
and lé6ve. But she punctuated her tale with shrewish 
forays upon the boy who had gum in his mouth and 
the girl who was inopportunely braiding her hair. It 
vitrified the sentiment of the situation until the 
writer of the story would scar2zely have known it for 
hisown. And yet this young woman was not half 


bad in her heart. She came afterward to see how 
really impossible her rendition of the story had been, 
and she subsequently told many a good one; which 
goes to show that there is not alone an art, but a sci- 
ence, of story-telling. 

It sometimes happens, on the other hand, that a 
girl, in trying to preserve an entente cordiale in which 
a fairy tale is calculated to flourish, gives her pupils a 
license which frustrates the end in view. The other 
day a girl showed the premonitory symptoms of a 
coming story and immediately there wasa clamor and 
a waving of hands. Three boys wanted to change 
their seats. The inevitable youngster wanted to 
leave the room. And a fifth, learning that it was to 
be an owl story, in full tones expressed his regrets, in- 
asmuch as he had hoped for a wolf story. The inter- 
stices of this budding riot were filled with the usual 
squirming, tossing and shuffling of the willing major- 
ity. But there was nothing deeply wrong with this 
class. They had merely fallen into the habit of pref- 
acing the story time with this minute of disorder—a 
situation easily corrected, and without any particular 
strenuousness of method. 

Regurding the other end of the story, we have got- 
ten pretty well out of the habit of drawing a wishy- 
washy moral, thereby at once insulting the child’s in- 
telligence and ruining a good narration. If the story 
need have a moral at all it is displayed to the best ad- 
vantage between the lines, where the pupil will half- 
consciously find it 1f it is worth the finding. 

With all the grandmotherly sweetness here com- 
mended it is necessary for the teacher to have a quiet 
persistence in holding te the point. A well-received 
story is pretty apt to receive copious addition and 
commentary on the part of the listeners. And the 
teacher who awakens fervid reminiscences in the 
minds of forty children has some fine steering ahead 
if she will make the port she sailed for. There wus 
one young girl who started to tell the story of 
Proserpine. But when the bell rang it was a pig story 
and a pupil was telling it. 


Selection of Stories 


There is no other one thing in which the schools 
have grown quite so rich asin story material. sup 
is at our elbow in « dozen different editions. The 
myths are on the other hand, and Uncle Remus and 
all the more or less blessed lie between. With such 
au immense range of choice it is worth while to con- 
sider if some are not better than others, and why. 
There is one little fable that has crept in, in which an 
eagle kidnaps a young fox to feed to her eaglets; and 
the mother fox, by way of reprisal, piles faggots 
against the eagle tree and roasts the fledglings in 
their nest. Itseems to me that we might be much 
poorer in story resources and yet not be driven to se- 
lect sucha one. Any tale of absolute cruelty, with- 
out even the saving grace of humor, seems a good one 
to leave out. And, on the other hand, the goody- 
goody, wishy-washy little hero and heroine of the 
strictly moral tale had best be whisked off to heaven 
without undergoing the injurious acquaintance of our 
flesh and blood little boys and girls in school. Be- 
tween the two extremes there is a great fund of vig- 
oros, sane and delightful material that a single gen- 
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eration can not exhaust. Mischief and fun, pointed 
but not too vitriolic satire, pathos not overdone and 
heroism not too self-conscious—these are the things 
good stories are made of. Uncle Remus is full of the 
right stuff—a twinkle in every sentence. To be sure 


the wolf is occasionally scalded to deuth, but he does - 


not seem to mind it as he would elsewhere; and our 
attention is so focussed upon Brer Rabbit’s general- 
ship that nothing else makes a mark. 

The first tour of history has come to be nicely ‘done 
in the stories of Washington, Columbus and the rest 
who have made it. Only that the pure literary flavor 
has not yet been instilled into these narratives. We 
need some one who has no handicap of didactical prej- 
udice to take this big field of true story and raise a 
crop of chiidren’s literature out of it. And until this 
is done by some master hand we pedagogs must lean 
upon our own precarious and lame endeavors in this 
direction. 

Of course the crowning success of all story-telling is 
the chalk talk. A teacher who can draw the fox and 
the crow the while she tells that tale of guilelessness 
and guile is a power in her line. And that so few 
primary teachers are chalk-talkers appears attribut- 
able to the fact that so many imagine chalk-talking to 
be a difficult business. There is a fundamentally 
wrong conviction that we had better not draw until 
we can draw well. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, nor more out of keeping with the principles of 
living and service. The crudest drawing that ever 
horrified a precisionist is a shining success when pro- 
duced in intimate and spontaneous illustration of your 
story. So we can say that it is not, first of all, skill we 
are atter, but a habit—the habit of making chalk 
marks while you talk. You cross the Rubicon when 
you acquire this habit. 

It is quite natural that the inexperienced chalk- 
talker should ‘‘glue herself to the board,’’ giving the 
children an uninterrupted view of her back thruout 
the narrative. This is by all means a thing to avoia 
Remember you tell a story very largely with your 
features. Turn, then, as often as convenient to the 
class, and by that direct face-to-face address preserve 
the intimate, personal relation on which the vitality 
of your effort depends. 

Speaking of the quality of the drawing, anything is 
better than nothing, but let us have, if possible, 
something happening, however crudely it is portrayed. 
If the hare and tortoise are running a race let us have 
them both in the scene, and let neither one be merely 
posing for his portrait. They are both making for 
the post, and 1t is as easy to draw a rabbit runuing as 
Standing still. 

Of course there are other considerations, such as 
perdpective and lighting, which affect the value of a 
chalk-talk illustration just as they do any drawing. 
The beginner is apt to make foreground objects too 
small and dim and distant objects too large and bold. 
But these are matters to consider as you progress. In 
many of your chalk-talks they need not enter at all. 


Summary 


1. Itis‘a mistake to punctuate your story with re- 
proofs. 
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2. Itisa mistake to assume a formal, impersonal 
demeanor. 

3. Itis a mistake to permit the story hour to be a 
period of undue license. 

4. Itisa mistake to drag the moral forth by the 
roots. 

5. It is a mistake to tell stories of unqualitied 
cruelty and_rapacity. 

6.° It is a mistake to tell Johnny-Goodboy stories. 

7. Itis a mistake to let go the helm. 

8. Itisa mistake {to drown literary quality in a 
pedagogical creed. 

9. It isa mistake to wait for skill in drawing. 

10. It is a mistake to talk to the blackboard. 

11. Itis a mistake to draw statues or portraits. 

12. It isa mistake to prepare the sketch in private 
instead of drawing while you talk.—From The School 
Journal. 


Busy Work in Writing 


1. Sentences from reading lesson copied from black- 
board and from script and print charts. 

2. Copy words from blackboard and from script and 
print charts. 

3. Copy list of all words taught during the week or 
month. 

4. Children copy known words from cards, arrang- 
ing them in stories. 

5. Copy name and address. 

6. Give books to each or simply a printed leaf. Pu- 
pils find known or designated words and copy. 

7. Cards with simple outline pictures. Story of pic- 
tures told in one or two short sentences. Pupils copy 
sentences and draw pictures. (The lines on the card 
should correspond with lines upon the slate.) 

8. Trace both pictures and stories. 

9. Trace pictures and stories by means of tissue 
paper. 

10. Pasteboard objects—animals, cups, fans, hats, 
etc.—with stories written on them. Omit names of 
objects. Pupils outhne shape of object and copy 
stories, supplying omitted words. (Lines on objects 
to correspond with those on slate. ) 

11. Write name or short story about picture pre- 
sented by teacher. 

12. Teacher writes and cuts up sentences composed 
of known words. Pupils put together and copy. 

13. Place several objects before the pupils. Pupils 
write a short story about each. 

14. Write questions about a designated object. 

15. Use of elliptical sentences. Pupils copy, filling 
in all omitted words. 

16. Write days of the week in order. 

17. Write statements about a designated object. 

18. Answer questions written on blackboard. 

19. Place objects on table or desk. Pupils describe 
position of objects, using terms right side, left side, 
etc. 

20. Write names of objects in room. 
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How Do You Add? 


The conductor placed a column of figures be- 
fore a teachers’ institute and asked the mem- 
bers to find the sum. He then called on a dozen 
or more to speak just what they thought while 
performing the operation. The majority gave 
it: ‘“‘Twoand 7 are 9,and 2 are 11, and 4 are 
15, and 4 are 19, and 5 are 24,’’ and so on to the 
end. Those who add in that way have made 
only a slight advance beyond the stage in which 
the mental movement, accompanied by ‘‘count- 
ing on the fingers,’’ runs thus: ‘‘Two; three- 
four-five-six-seven-eight-n ine; ten-eleven ;twelve- 
thirteen-fourteen-fifteen,’’ etc. Such a method 
1s also a mark of an ill-trained mind. 
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Two members only of the class moved up the col- 
umn in a common-sense way, thus: ‘‘Nine, fifteen, 
twenty-four, thirty-two, thirty-nine, forty-nine.’’ 

Having carried « column of figures to an aggregate, 
Say sixty-seven, and seeing the figures 6 and 4 next 
ahead, why should we add them separately? Why 
keep pupils in the spelling stage of adijition? They 
should be trained to take at sight the sum of any two 
figures. (For the benefit of the fastidious critic the 
writer desires to file a notice that the expression ‘‘sum 
of figures” is neither a printer’s error nor a slip of 
the pen. The whole subject of the distinction between 
figures and numbers is very much like an editor’s 
purse; there is almost nothing in it of practical value. ) 

The pupil who is well trained will think ‘‘five”’ im- 
mediately on sight of any one of these printed forms: 

5 3 five 1 V 2 4 
2 oa 3 1 

Write such pairs of numbers as the following and 
have the pupils speak the sums as the different pairs 
are pointed to promiscuously: 

- 5 2 7 4 i 3 6 5 
3 4 6 2 1 2 4 5 1 5 

Then write columns of figures and insist that the 
children shall climb the columns two steps at a time. 
At first the sum of no two consecutive figures should 
be greater than ten. In this way they will learn to 
take the sum of a small group of figures just as they 
recognize words without spelling them out by letters. 
—American Education. 


Addition ot Fractions 


The following method of addition of fractions seems 
to me much easier than the method generally used. 
There is less repetition and not so great a space for the 
children’s eyes to travel over. Suppose we want to add 
74, 83 and 93. Write the numbers in a column asin 
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simple addition. Find the least common denominator 
and write it above and to the right of the column as 


8 


6 
on 


[ 
263 17 


3 of a number is 4-8 of it. Write the 4 opposite 4. 4 of 
a number is 6-8 of it. Write 6 opposite}. { ofa num- 
ber is 7-8 of it. Write 7 opposite 78. You now have 
the numerators in a column ready to be added. The re- 
sult 17 is placed under the column of numerators. 17-8 
of a number = 23 numbers. Write } under the fractions 
in the column of mixed numbers and add 2 to the whole 
numbers. The result 263 is written under the column of 
mixed numbers. All figures and written work necessary 
to work any example in addition of fractions is given in 
the above. I have tried this method and know that any 
child can do three times the amount of work in a given 
time by this method than he can do by using the old 
method. Subtraction of fractions is simplified in the 
same manner. The only difference being, of course, 
subtracting the numbers instead of adding them.— 
L. M. P. 


Suggestions tor Number Work 


Most children seem to learn to read and write num- 
bers from one to ten very readily, but to go beyond 
that they generally have a little trouble. Perhaps 
these few suggestions which I give will help some 
teacher; they have helped me. 

When they have learned the numbers from one to 
ten thoroly I call the number ten Mr. Ten and all 
numbers from ten to twenty his children. 

This seems to please them and they take great in- 
terest talking about Mr. Ten and hischildren. We 
next take twenty, calling it Mr. Twenty and numbers 
from twenty to thirty his children, and so on until 
we get to 100. 

We build a house for euch family, placing the chil- 
dren in different parts of the yard. 

This is good for busy work, as children always enjoy 
building houses. 

Other times we draw wagons, having the number 
which represents the man sitting on the seat and plac- 
ing the numbers representing the children in the 
wagon and play they are going for a picnic. 

One will be surprised to see how quickly dull chil- 
dren will learn to read and write to 100 and how inter- 
ested they will be. 

After they have learned the numbers these little 
suggestions are helpful also in reviewing. Placea 
number of figures on the board and let each scholar 
rub one out, telling which one he erased. 

Another plan is to draw a ludder and place numbers 
on the rounds. Tell them if they can give all the num- 
bers they succeed in reaching the top; if not they 
fall to the bottom. These little things have helped 
me and I hope they will help some of my fellow teach- 
ers.—Mabel Moore. 
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Selection of Types for Nature 
Study 


The careful selection of suitable types will much 
reduce the number of topics to be treated in all the 
grades. A clear insight into the controlling forces in 
nature and in human affairs is also more easily gained 
thru type studies. 

It is well to make a full and careful study of one of 
the rodents, as the fox-squirrel, with the descriptive 
details of his nest, habits in summer and winter, his 
food and rearing of the young, his enemies and devices 
for escaping them, his noises and movements in climb- 
ing and running, his fur and its uses, the make of his 
veeth and claws as suited to their uses, and his kinship 
with otber squirrels. Such a biography of individual 
and family life among squirrels gives not only a 
graphic picture of this little animal, but allows» vari- 
ety of observation und comparison with other animals, 
similar or contrasted, that mav be incidental yet val- 
uable Inthesame way the cow among ruminants 
becomes u type of that order, the milkweed butterfly 
amony butterflies, the maple or oak among trees, the 
dandelion or thistle or sunflower among composite 
flowers The type form, when fully described in its 
continuous life history, is not only a very interesting 
and instructive object to children, because of the 
abundance of attractive detail, but it isa key to the 
understunding of a multitade of similar or related 
plants or animals. The study of the cat, for example, 
as to retractile claws, eves, and muscular and bony 
structure, gives a clear view of x» whole group of uani- 
mals. A brief comparison of the domestic cat with 
the tiger, wildcat, etc , is all that is needed to muke 
the knowledye fairlycomplete. Without the guidance 
of these Jurger units or type forms, the topics chosen 
by teachers ure often very purtial or miscelluneous. 
For example, the study and comparison of leaves on 
trees, the comparison of twigs, and the arrangement 
of buds and twigs. or leaves, on the stem. Such top- 
ics come up incidentally and naturally in the handling 
of a type. 

The objection of sone writers to this use of types 
seems to be based upon the mistaken idea that the 
type is equivalent to a general notion or abstraction, 
end that children ure pushed prematurely into ab- 
stract thinking. There is some ground ror this criti- 
cism, especially in the work of the earlier years. But 
the superabundance of concrete material, the demand 
for comparisons and for the tracing out of causal rela- 
tions, are quite sufficient to overcome this objection. 
The conversion of types into mere abstractions is a 
perversion of the whole plan. 


The selection of a few important type studies, each 
of which is to be worked out in full detail, has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

(a) Each type is an important center of thought 
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around which to associate a large body of related ma - 
terial. 


(b) Each type is the representative of a large class 
of more or less similar objects (basis of broad classifi- 
cation). 


(c) Great abundance of concrete material is gathered 
about each type object, contributing to interest and 
clear perception. 


(d) A continuous biographical study of life history 
or development has strong, consecutive force. 

(e) The deeper causal and vital relations that bind 
plant or animal to its environment can only be traced 
out by this detailed study of a single important ob- 
ject. 


(f) A single important topic is kept before the cnil- 
dren long enough not only to gather up a varied col- 
lection of experimental knowledge about it, but to or- 
ganize it, and to bring it into relation to other topics 
in all the studies. © 


(g) The type studies pave the way to a recognition 
of general laws in natural phenomena which give the 
most comprehensive views. This process of working 
up to an understanding of the general laws of nature 
is so important that we will consider it separately.— 
McMurry’s Special Method in Elementary Science. 


Bears 


Bears walk on the whole flat of the foot and are 
therefore called piantigrade. They live largely on 
berries when they can get them. They eat many in- 
sects, turning over logs and stones and devouring the 
beetles, worms and larve. They are, in fact. omniv- 
orous and not onlyin their food, but in the mode of 
feeding, resemble hogs. 

The ferocity of bears is greatly exaggerated. They 
are extremely shy animals, usually on the lookout for 
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GRIZZLY BEAR, FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 
danger; even when feeding they louk around at short 
intervals. 

One common mode of hunting them is to watch a 
carcass of some large animal. When a bear discovers 
such a ‘feast’? he feeds greedily, and either stays in 
the neighborhood or returns regularly till it is all 
consumed. The hunter lies in wait or approaches 
when the bear is feeding, usually at dawn or at dusk. 
The approach must be made with the utmost care 
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from the leeward, or the bear is gone without being 
seen. A bear has no wish to cultivate man’s acquaint- 
ance. But a wounded bear isa most desperate and 
dangerous foe. He is quick on his feet and strikes 
like a prize fighter, a single blow from his mighty 
arm, with its long claws, often killing a victim. In 
rare instances a bear, when discovered feeding, be- 
comes enraged and shows fight. Aside from these 
conditions almost the only occasion when a bear ‘‘be- 
gins a fight’’ is when a female with cubs is met; even 
then she often takes to flight. Tho clumsy in ap- 
pearance, the bear is a swift runner. 

In the fall bears usually become very fat. Thru 
most of the winter they hibernate, or ‘‘hole up,’’ as 
the hunters say, in a cave of rocks or under the roots 
of a big tree. North America has three species of 
bear: the polar bear; the grizzly, including the silver- 
tip; and the black bear, of which the cinnamon bear 
is considered a variety.—Colton’s Descriptive Zoology: 


The Winter Garden 


The Chinese lily, crocus, hyacinth, jonquil, narcis 
sus and tulip are suitable for the winter garden. 

A small-sized jardinere or bow! is suitable for the 
Chinese lily. Lay pretty stones or shells in the bot- 
tom and around the bulb so that it will be held firm. 
Place a few pieces of charcoal in the water to keep it 
sweet. Fill the dish with water until the tip of the 
bulb is covered and add a little each day as it evapo- 
rates. Set the dish in a warm, light place, and in 
three days the first leaf will appear. In about six 
weeks it will be in bloom. The flowers are white and 
very fragrant. 


The other bulbs thrive best in soil. Use ordinary 
flower-pots or tin cans with holes in the bottom for 
ventilation. For the larger bulbs the rim of the pot 
shouid measure at least five inches in diameter, and 
tor the smaller bulbs correspondingly smaller cans 
willdo. In the bottom of the pot lay a few pieces of 
charcoal or a few small stones' for drainage; then fill 
the can with rich black dirt. Plant the bulb so that 
the tip will be on a level with the rim of the pot ana 
will just show. Now place the bulbinacellar or on 
the shady side of a building. If left outdoors cover it 
over with leaves and straw to protect it from severe 
freezing. In eight weeks the bulb makes roots enough 
to grow the plant. Now the plant can be placed in a 
cool room, and when tempered to this climate can be 
removed to warmer rooms. From this time on the 
plant needs to be well watered each day. After 
blooming ripen the bulb by withholding water. In 
the fall plant the bulb out in the bed. Here it wilkdo 
nicely, but we could never get good results by forcing 
it again. 

(I have found ‘‘The Amateur’s Practical Garden 
Book”’ by Hunn and Bailey very helpful for school 
gardening and am indebted to it for many of the 
above suggestions. ) 

The bulbs can be purchased at from one to ten cents 
each. After the children have seen how they are 
planted it is not long before we hear that different 


ones have started the same bulbs at home.—M. H.C. . 


Study of Six Common Weeds 


JESSIE L. STONE, CHICAGO. 


Early this fall I asked the pupils in my fourth grade 
from how many knew what plantain weed was, ex- 
pecting to see nearly every hand raised. About six 
thought they knew. That revelation has afforded 
me nature, English and construction work for several 
weeks. The children gathered their plantain weeds 
and wrote their observutions. Thev told me that the 
plant grew close to the ground. It was easy to draw 
out the idea of the leaves being parallel-veined and in 
contrast to speak of other leaves being netted-veined. 
The spike, altho a botanical teria, appealed to them 
immediately. They all seemed to know that the birds 
were fond of the seed. 

Then we took up the wild peppergrass, because it 
grew plentifully among the cinders in our school 
yard. The little round pods were interesting and 
many tasted the seeds to see if they tasted like pep- 
per. The shepherd’s purse, belonging to the same 
amily, has heart-shaped pods. In-the last-nameds 


oldant a difference in the root and stem leaves was di 
covered. Here wasasplendid opportunity to draw 
out the idea of root and stem leaves, rather than top 
and down leaves, as they called them at first. In both 
of these weeds the idea of cluster was introduced in 
referring to the little white blossoms. 

The white sweet-clover was chosen because of its 
fragrance, and the mayweed rejected on account of 
its disagreeable odor. 

The clover is much taller than the other weeds, 
branches like a tree and has leaves whose tips look as 
if they had been cut off. It has also long racemes of 
tiny, butterfily-shaped blossoms. 

The white heath aster was pretty with the blossoms 
on upper sides of the branches resembling snowflakes. 
‘he leaves were linear in shape, thus resembling a 
line. The finger-grass with slender, reddish colored 
spikes was found growing almost everywhere. 

Every pupil pressed the six weeds and wrote a short 
description of each. Books were ‘made ot manila 
druwing paper and covers of the gray. They were 
sewed together with yellow cord or narrow ribbon and 
‘-Weeds’’ painted in green watercolor paint on the 
covers. Stories and weeds were pasted carefully in 
the books, narrow strips of passepartout binding pa- 
per being used to hold the weeds in place. 

On the first page appeared the quotation from ‘‘The 
Thistle Flower’’ by Alice Cary: 

‘*My homely flower that blooms along 
The dry and dusty ways, 
I have a mind to make a song 
And make it in thy praise; 
For thou are favored of my heart, 
Humble and outcast as thou art.’’ 

While studying about these weeds the children be- 
came anxious to know about others, and besides their 
six Can now recognize the ragweed, burdock, cockle- 
bur, thistle, beggar-tick, dandelion, white trefoil clo- 
ver and red trefoil clover. They have also learned to 
observe differences in shape, edges and veining of 
leaves, as well as the different arrangement of flow- 
ers and leaves upon the stems. 

The children are so proud of their dainty booklets 
that I am sure they will be eager to welcome their 
friends in the spring and have their eyes ever on the 
watch for new ones, 
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Food Trees of the World 


A. D. ALEXANDER. 


The Banana. 


All children of these days know the banana fruit 
well, but it has not been many years since it was a 
rare fruit in our temperate country. It is said that 
the first to be brought to the United States came from 
Cuba in 1804 and the first full cargo in 1830, but now 
many million bunches come to our seaports every 
year. It has become a very common article of food 
and this is largely because of the improvement in 
transportation facilities on sea and land. 

Ibe banana thrives in warm countries, growing 
within the boundaries of about 30° north and 30° south 
latitude. but its distribution is wide, for it tinds a 
home in the countries all around the world within 
those limits. It is said that as far back as history or 
tradition go the banana or plantains have been grown 
in the tropical zone. It is thought that the original 
home of this tree was southern Asia, tho it was 
claimed that it was growing on the western coast of 
South America before any Europeans arrived there, 
but it is generally believed that in some way it came 
first from Asia. 

The banana has the appearance of a tree, but it is 
really a herbaceous plant grown very large, something 
like an overgrown calla lily. The leaf stalks grow one 
inside the other, making a tall shaft-like stem a foot 
or raore in diameter and from ten to twenty feet high. 
At the top the stems spread out, each bearing a light 





Gathering Bananas. 


green glossy blade of a tissue so delicate that it is 
easily broken by the wind. These blades grow to 
large size, from ten to twenty inches wide and eight 
to ten feet long. Then from out of the center of this 
stalk grows a long stem which curves over and bears 
at the end a large top-shaped blossom of a beautiful 
purple. The blossom is made up of clusters of small 
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flowers, each covered by a fleshy bract. These clns- 
ters correspond to what is called a ‘‘hand”’ of bananas, 
which is a bunch of maybe ten, fifteen or twenty 
growing on one stem. The fruits are formed back of 
the flower and point upward instead of downward us 
most fruit does. The bunches of ripened fruit are 
lurge, often weighing sixty or seventy pounds and 
sometimes are about all that a man can carry a short 
distance. 

Each tree withers and dies down after bearing fruit 
and new shoots that grow up from the root take its 
place. It takes less than a year for each to grow up 
and mature the fruit, and many of different ages may 
be growing from a root at the same time. A man who 
has been on a plantation in Honduras for a number of 
yeurs says: ‘‘A crop of bananas is harvested on an 
average of every fifteen duys thruout the year. Each 
thrifty bauana plant has many suckers or stalks grow- 
ing from a single root at the same time. One cr more 
bunches of the. ripening fruit is cut from a Single 
stalk, while the other stalks growing from the same 
root are left untouched, and in fifteen days another of 
the stalks is shorn ot its fruit. This process continues 
incessantly during the year. In Jaly and August it 
is necessary to cut off the ripening buncbes every ten 
days, while in December and January about once a 
month is sufficient, the average thruout the vear be- 
ing practically fifteen days.”’ 

Often in cultivated fields the tuberous roots or 
young shoots are transplanted, being set deep in the 
ground and several feet apart. But it is thought by 
some that the transplanted plants do not bear as well 
as those undisturbed. In the latter case they are often 
thinned out. It is from these shoots only that the cul- 
tivated trees are propagated, for no seeds ripen. 

Bananas are best if picked when the fruits are full 
but green, avout two weeks before they are ripe, and 
then allowed to ripen in the shade or dark. There- 
fore the bunches are gathered while green, wrapped 
in dry grass and packed in boxes, which arrive in this 
country and are shipped to the storekeepers, who re- 
ceive them by the time they are ripe or before. We 
see it is well that they are picked so green, for 1f they 
stuyed on the trees till ripe they might spoil in ship- 
ping so far thru overripeness, and then people would 
not be able to have so many. 

We are told by a German naturalist that thirty-three 
pounds of wheat and ninety-nine pounds of potatoes 
require as much ground for production as will grow 
4,000 pounds of bananas, showing what a wonderful 
amount of nutritious food this plant works up ont of 
the soil 

There are two kinds of bananas, the yellow and the 
durk greenish-red. We ure well acquainted with the 
yellow variety, which is considered the best, as it has 
u milder flavor than the other. The yellow banana 
sometimes grows to be about a foot long, tho itis nsu- 
ally from about six to nine inches in length. 

In value as a food plant the banana is next to wheat 
and rice. An English writer says: ‘‘The banana 1s to 
thousands of the dwellers of the tropics what rice is 
to the Hindu, and wheat to the Englishman; it is their 
main dependence in more ways than one, their staff 
of life.’’ In Africa it is the main support of millions 
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of people, and it is not exported from there, as other 
countries have nearer supplies. It is also the princi- 
pal food of the islands of the Pacific. The Fiji Islands 
produce bananas said to be among the finest in tho 
world and export them to New Zealand and Australia, 
tho North Queensland .in the latter continent produces 
millions of bunches for the Australian markets. 

Bananas are the next to largest crop of the Hawai- 
ian Islands and are exported to the United States and 
Canada. The United States imports many from Cen- 
tral America and sonmre from the West India Islands. 
Besides these named they are grown in many other 
warm countries. 

The natives of the tropics slice and fry it; itis 
baked ip ovens and ground into flour, of which bread 
and cakes are made. The Africans also make wine and 








Banana Market. 


beer of the juice. In this country it is used as a des- 
Sert or eaten as any fresh fruit. 

The banana tree produces a fiber which is used to 
some extent in making cloth and rope, but there is an- 
other member of the family which grows much larger 
and stronger, from which the best quality of fiber is 
produced. This variety is grown almost exclusively 
in the Philippines and is given the name of manila be- 
cause of being exported from the seaport of that 
name. 

Just before the tree flowers the leaves ure removed, 
the stalk opened lengthwise and the flower stalk taken 
out. From this three coats of fiber are removed. The 
outer cout is the coarsest and furnishes the fiber for 
rope, cordage and mats. The middle coat is finer and 
is used in muking cloth and paper. The inner fiber is 
much more delicate and is used in making the finest 
fabrics, elegant shawls and soft and delicate under- 
clothing. 


Busy Work 


To make the busy work helpful to the recitation is 
a problem to many first and second grade teachers. 
The following devices may be used for that purpose: 

Give each pupil a slip of paper with one printed 
word or phrase found in the lesson (i. e. flower, bud, 
I see, Do you see.) When he copies the lesson from 
the board, let him underline his word each time it 
vecurs. Then give each a page from some old maga- 
zine anda pair of scissors, knife, or pin. Let him 
find his word or words and cut it out. If the word 
can not be found on the page, let him cut out the 
letters and lay them in order to make his word. 

A good device in the line of phonics for advanced 
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first or second grade is to draw a picture on the board 
to illustrate a sound as a steamboat for p. Let the 
pupil copy the picture und in a line under it write all 
words beginning with that letter. 

In the first B, the children must learn to see. Copy 
the sentences learned on large sheets of manila paper 
with a picture to illustrate each. Scatter the sen- 
tences about on all the blackboards. Ask the chil- 
dren to find a particular sentence as many times as it 
occurs on the board. If any have trouble tinding it, 
let him take the manila sheet, lay it under each sen- 
tence on the board and compare .—Gertrude Smith. 


Nature Lesson on the 
Chrysanthemum 


Material.—A whole potted plant to be kept in the 
classroom that the children may watch its growth 
and changes. Other varieties should be shown if 
possible. The various chrysanthemum shows and 
also the florists’ windows give a fine opportunity to 
observe the different varieties. 

Outline.—I. Name. 

II. Home. This is the tirst lesson on cultivated or 
house plants? Why kept indoors? What would 
happen if it were left out of doors too late in the 
fall? Some of the hardier, smuller varieties re- 
main in bloom out of doors until very late in the 
fall. 

III. Plant as a whole—large, bushy, with many 
branches. 

IV. Parts. 

a. Stem—tall, branching naturally, but in 
many specially cultivated varieties the 
branches are cut away and only the main stem 
with a single perfect flower 1s left. The stem 
is brittle. 

b. Leaves—on stem, small, lobed, many. 

c. Flowers—of many colors, from white thru all 
shades of red, orange and yellow. Heads 
sometimes fiattened and sometimes globular, 
composed of many smull flowers. 

d. Odor—pungent, not unpleasant. 

—N. Y. Teachers’ Monographs. 


Ways and Highways of 
Transportation 


F. A. M. 


River Routes 


Rivers fourm the great natural highways of inland 
transportation, used from the earliest times by the 
most primitive people and utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent by the most highly civilized nations, who some- 
times go to enormous expense to clear and deepen 
river channels and even to widen and straighten them. 
Among the most notable examples of this kind is the 
‘beautiful blue Danube,’’ that had its course changed 
by the Austrian government, confining its current to 
a straight, deep channel along a well-constructed quay 
at Vienna and thus securing a fine water-front for the 
city, besides recluiming a large area of land for agri- 
cultural purposes, at a cost of about $16,000,000 in 
money and twelve years of labor. 

The United States has spent millions on the Missis- 
sippi. Congress annually makes generous appropria- 
tions for the river and harbor bill, last year approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. Upon the Mississippi above Cairo 
$22,000000 has already been expended. Some times 











ago the Mississippi Improvement Commission began a 
preliminary survey to determine the cost of perma- 
nent improvement. Expert engineers estimated that 
work on such a stupendous scale could not be com- 
pleted fur much less than $150,000,000. That is more 
than the entire expense of the army for the current 
year, far more than the cost of the navy, and more 
even than the total pension budget of $142,000,000. 
The estimated cost for the different sections of the 
Mississippi were: tothe mouth of the Red River, $30,- 
000,000; from the Red River to Vicksburg, $25,000,- 
000; from Vicksburg to Cairo, $65,000,000; above 
Cairo, $30,000,000. The estimated cost of keeping up 
such improvement was placed at 10 per cent per an- 
num on the original investment, requiring $15,000,000 
annually for this one waterway. So the commission 
never completec the preliminary survey, considering 
it unwise to undertake so vast and expensive a project 
under the circumstances. 


It will interest pupils who live away from this dan- 
gerous because changeable Mississippi to learn how 
it eats up such incomprehensible sums of money; for 
a million is easy to say but impossible to think. 
Levees alone require enormous sums. These are arti- 
ticial banks built up to keep the water from overflow- 
ing the rich agricultural lands near theriver. The Mis- 
sissippi has more than 1,800 miles of such levees. 


Below the mouth of the Ohio the Mississippi flows 
thru land formed wholly by its own deposits. The 
Gulf of Mexico once came up to where Cairo, III, 
now stands. Of course thru all this made ground the 
banks of the river are of soft mud and sand that is 
easily eaten away by the swift current of a flood, and 
the Mississippi seems always to be looking for a place 
to break thru. The least crack in the banks or levees 
is soon enlarged by the water. So in time of flood as 
soon asa break is found the anxious people rush to fill 
itiwith bags of sand. They go out in boats and throw 
sandbags and brush and stones into the break to stop 
the dangerous leak before the river can make it any 
larger. When such a break gets to be ten feet wide it 
is almost useless to try, for the rushing water cuts 
away the sandy bank as if it were sugar and some- 
time the banks drop down into the water in great 
slices as big as a good-sized town lot, nota little stingy 
city lot twenty feet wide—and thousands of acres of 
land are covered with water. The river sometimes 
scours out for itself an entirely new channel. Notice 
a map of the state of Mississippi large enough to show 
the curious horseshoe curves of the river and think 
how easily in high water the river could cut across 
such a curve. 


The jetties are another expensive construction for 
this expensive river that costs so much a government 
commission, known as the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, was appointed in 1879 to take charge of construc- 
tion work and bank protection; and this year the 
Democratic party considered the matter important 
enough for a plang in its platform which says: 

We favor liberal appropriations for the care and im- 
provement of the waterways of the country. When 
any waterway like the Mississippi River is of sufficient 
importance to demand special aid of the government 
such aid should be extended with a definite plan of 
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continuous work until permanent improvement is se- 
cured. 


The foregoing gives some idea of the importance 
and expense of even one of these great river routes, 
the study of which opens up wide vistas of geography 
and history. Profitable commercial geography work 
can be done in a systematic study of the leading river 
routes, of which the following is the. merest outline, 
to be expanded or condensed to suit the requirements 
of the students. 


Of North America 


Beginning at the north, the Mackenzie, emptying into 
the Arctic, and the Saskatchewan, whose waters reach 
Hudson Bay, together are credited as affording some 
4,000 miles of navigable waterways into the interior. 
From the Strait of Belle Isle, where Atlantic steamers 
enter coastal waters, to the head of navigation in Lake 
Superior is a waterway of 2,384 miles. On the river 
part ulone Canada has spent some $80,000,000 to con- 
struct and improve canals around the St. Lawrence 
Rapids, so that vessels of 14-foot draft can now go di- 
rect from Duluth to European ports. Larger ship3 
unload their cargoes at the Welland Canal on canal 
boats that go up to Mortreal, where they meet ocean- 
going steamers. A cargo shipped up the Hudson River 
at New York, across the Erie Canal to the lakes and 
then on to Duluth, will be transported more than 1,300 
miles. 

The two great river routes, the St. Lawrence and 
the Hudson, that lead up into those inland seas, the 
Great Lakes, out of but cne of which (Superior) comes 
more traffic by a third than goes out of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea at the Suez Canal, are connected by the 
Richelieu Canal to Lake Champlain, that opens a 
water route from Montreal to the Hudson. Thus 
river routes must often be supplemented by the arti- 
ficial waterway, the canal. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries give the United 
States nearly 10,000 miles of river routes connected 
with the Great Lakes at Chicago and at some points 
in Ohio. Our Civil War checked the development of 
this great river route, that carries grain and lumber 
on its upper courses and a considerable portion of the 
world’s cotton supply on its lower. After the war we 
were too busy building railrouds to give this 10,000- 
mile river route its full share of attention, and now 
the Panama Canal is our next great undertaking in 
solving the transportation problem, so the Mississippi 
system may have to wait a few yeurs more before it 
gets its just dues. The traffic on a single one ot its 
tributaries, the Ohio, is now listed at about 15,000,000 

tons per annum, largely due to the enormous output 
of the soft coal fields and steel works of western Penn- 
sylvania. 


Of South America 


Ocean vessels can ascend the Amazon to Iquitos, 
near the northern boundary of Pern. Observe Man- 
aos, a thousand miles up the Amazon, and the confiu- 
ence of great waterways in that section, which have 
made that town of some 20,000 people the interior 
trading center and a depot for the rubber collected in 
the upper valley of this the greatest river basin in the 
world. At Manaos the Amazon is so deep that large 
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ocean steamers can go direct from that port to 
Europe. 

By means of this great river route Bolivia, so long 
called ‘‘The Imprisoned Republic,’’ is about to find an 
outlet. Twenty yeurs ago it was isolated from the 
rest of the world as the result of a bitter war with 
Chile, which seized the only bit of 
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mented by the artificial highways of canals and rail- 
roads. 

The great system of river routes south of the Ama- 
zon centering in the La Plata reaches the valuable 
grain and grazing lands of Argentina, for which such 
cheap transportation is thus afforded that Argentina's 





seashore Bolivia possessed. Since 
then the Bolivians have struggled 
to keep up their foreign trade,altho 
their only means of communication 
was a miserable railroad connecting 
a single corner of their country 
with a Chilean seaport and the old- 
time pack trains of llamas, that sink 
with fatigue if compeiied to travel 
faster than ten milesaday. Some 
months ago Brazil paid Bolivia 
$10,000,000 in settling the Acre dis- 
pute. Acre is that triangular ter- 
ritory between Peru and Bolivia, 
shown on the accompanying map, 
rich in rubber and amply provided 
with streams that run into the 
Amazon. New York capitalists will 
furnish Bolivia another $10,000,000, 
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and she will spend these $20,000,000 
in a system of railroads, that will 
afford an outlet for her rich pro- 
ducts of silver, tin, copper, bismuth, 
antimony, salt, lead and zinc. Besides the money Brazil 
agreed to build a railroad from the Bolivian frontier 
to the Madeira River, which will permit Bolivian ship- 
ments to be sent to America and Europe by way of the 
Amazon. 


Thus, follow the great river routes where you will, 
you generally find that to make these natural high- 
ways of transportation meet the increasing require- 
ments of modern commerce they must be supple- 
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SHOWING RIVER ROUTES OF THE UPPER AMAZON BASIN. 


wheat, tho inferior in quality to ours, is coming into 
competition with it in European markets, and Buenos 
Aires is Chicago’s rival in the meat-packing industry, 
as was explained at length in The Intelligence of Octo- 
ber 1. 

With the river routes of Europe, Asia and Africa 
yet to draw upon, weeks of good supplementary com- 
mercial geography work could be arranged by a bright 
teacher upon this topic alone. 


Geography in the Second and Third Grades 


D, FE. DICKERSON. 


The development of observation in the child should 
be one of the aims of education. It 1s one of the things 
which is greatly neglected in school training. How 
many people never notice whether the wind blows 
from the north or south; and whether the sky is clear 
or cloudy; and many other common things! Of course 
if the weather gets unusually hot or cold they notice 
it, but the everyday conditions they never notice. 

Afgood plan for developing observation is to keep a 
weather chart and mark the weather conditions each 
day. In my school [ am using the form given below, 
and find it very satisfactory. 


Calendar 
On the north side of our schoolhouse we have a 
thermometer. On a post in the yard is a tin can fixed 
80 it will not fall or blow off. When it rains we meas- 
ure the water in the can and empty it, so we will be 
ready for another rain. 
Each of the children keeps a chart, or calendar, as 
we Call it, in a tablet used for the purpose. 


We have 


a large copy of the calendar hanging on the wall. [ 
do the marking of this one. 

We record the temperature of the firstrecess, which 
is 10:30, and of the last recess, which is 2:30. 

The children are anxious to go see ‘‘how hot it is,”’ 
as they say, justas soon as they are excused. They 
watch the changes of the thermometer during the 
whole day and are very much interested in it. Of 
course it would be impossible tu register every change 
of the thermometer, so we use the two given above, 
10:30 and 2:30. At these times the children mark the 
temperature on paper. 


The geography class recites after the last recess. 
They bring their charts, and the temperatures which 
they have marked on paper, to class. We then make 
the record of the day. Then we compure the day with 
yesterday and all of the days of the week, and with 
the days of the previous week. 

On the calendar of October given above is the record 
of the first week just as we have it. 
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on. Tues. 


emai - 


On Monday, the 3d, the wind blew northeast in the 
forenoon and north in the afternoon. The tempera- 
ture in the forenoon was 70° above zero, and in the 
afternoon 80° above. The sky was clear all day. 

On Tuesday, the 4th, the wind blew north all day. 
In the forenoon the temperature was 72°, and in the 
afternoon 82° above zero. In the forenoon the sky 
was cloudy with heavy dark clouds in the south and 
southeast. In the afternoon the sky was clear. 

Wednesday, the 5th, the wind blew south all day. 
In the forenoon the temperature was 42°, and in the 
afternoon 46° above zero. The sky was covered with 
clouds of medium thickness all day. 

Thursday, the 6th, the wind blew west in the fore- 
noon and north in the afternoon. The temperature 
was 46° above zero in the forenoop and 50° above in 
the afternoon. The sky was covered with clouds of 
medium thickness all day. 

Friday, the 7th, the wind blew north in the fore- 
noon and northeastin the afternoon. In the forenoon 
the temperature was 64° and in the afternoon 82° 
above zero. In the forenoon the sky was covered with 
clouds of medium thickness, and in the afternoon it 
was covered with a thin layer of clouds. 

Under ‘‘Kemarks”’ we place rains, their time of be- 
ginning and ending and the amount of water that 
falls; heavy frosts; snows, and the number of inches 
that falls; heavy storms of any kind; exceptionally 
cold days; and anything else which we think will ap- 
ply 

Under ‘‘Kemarks’’ on the September calendar we 
have: First frost, Sept. 14. Sprinkle, morning of 
Sept. 21. Mist, morning of Sept. 22. Fog, morning of 
Sept. 26. Rain, Sept. 28, from 11:20 a. m. tol p. m., % 
inch. Rain, Sept. 30, from 11 a. m. to10 p.m., 1% 
inches. 

For this first week of October we have no remarks. 


Wed. 


Fri. 


Thurs. 


Now, if you are not using something of this kind, 
just take some large tablets and rule like the example 
given; get a thermometer and, after explaining it to 
the children, hang on north side of schoolhouse; fas- 

en a basin of straight sides up where the rain is free 
to fallin it; and try this plan. Iam sure you will be 
pleased with it. 

This can be used as a part of the language work if 
the program is too crowded for a second and third 
grade geography class. 


~ 


Helpful Devices 


The following little devices have proven very suc- 


cessful in teaching children in the first grade: Write 
a sentence upon the board. As soon as a child can 
nume a word let him pass to the board, name the word 
and erase it. The little folks will be very anxious to 
see who can name the most words. 

Provide a small thread box for each child to place 
upon his desk. As soon as he has learned to spell a 
word print it upon a small card and let him put it in 
his box. These can be used later on for reviews in 
many different ways. 

How am I to keep the little folks busy? Thisisa 
question which the teacher in a school of all grades 
often asks. I have used the following devices and 
found them very useful: 

Cut colored paper into strips and let the children 
weave contrasting colors into mats, bookmarks and 
other things which will be suggested. After weaving 


paste the outer strips down. This will hold the others 
in position. 

Cut small flowers from old wall-paper and short, 
narrow strips from some bright-colored paper. Paste 
these on paper in such a way as to illustrate the num- 
ber work of the day, using the strips of paper to make 
the plus, minus and equality signs.—T. A. Chamber- 
lin. 
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The boy who forgot was in the sixth intermediate. 
How he ever reached that round in the ladder of educa- 
tion was as sore a puzzle to his present teacher as the 
humpty dumpty story is to nine-tenths of our nursery 
people. 

He forgot to dot his i’s and cross his t’s; he forgot his 
dollar signs; his decimal points which lapse always in- 
volved his examples in distresses for which there was 
positively no remedy. He forgot to read the footnotes in 
his history lesson; forgot to draw a map in the geography 
class; forgot to learn the poem in the spelling class; for- 
got to look up his dictionary words; forgot the excuse for 
absence; forgot the note his mother had given him for the 
teacher; indeed, he forgot so much more than he remem- 
bered that it was a wonder he got around in this busy 
world without being accounted witless. 

It had been the same old story from his cradle up thru 
successive grades to the sixth intermediate, but there he 
met a teacher who vowed a sacred vow which runs some- 
thing like “dying in the attempt” that the consequences 
of this boy’s sin should find hiin out. 

Miss Jennie had heard all about him from his last 
teacher, and when he came in with the batch of children 
after Christmas to take the place of some dear boys and 
girls who had been promoted Miss Jennie was ready for 
him. 

The next morning everybody found his seat after the 
bell rang but Master Jack. He stood against the wall 
looking dubiously first at the new teacher and then at 
his old companions. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Miss Jennie. 

“T forgot where I sat yesterday, and I don’t know 
where my books are.”’ 

“Um! what’s your name? 1 forgot.” Miss Jennie 
asked with studied emphasis on the two words “TI for- 
got.’ “Were you with us yesterday? I forgot.” 

‘“*‘Yes, ma’am. -I think I sat here.” 


“Maybe these are your books. I couldn’t tell? I 


think I must have forgotten all about your face. Well, 
suppose you sit here for a while.”’ 

Jack sat down on one of the front benches not very 
much pleased. 

When the arithmetic class was called Jack asked to 
borrow some paper and a pencil. “I forgot to get mine,” 
he added. 

Miss Jennie promptly said: 
cuse you while you go after it. 
session after school.” 

Jack went out pouting, but he came back with his 
materials. 

During the forenoon he asked Miss Jennie when ke 
could have his own seat. She promptly said she forgot 
to see about it. That afternoon Jack came in with hands 


‘‘Then I think I can ex- 
We can have an extra 


and face very much soiled. When he was asked why he~ 
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did not wash himself the same old story was heard. 

While he was out in the lavatory the principal came in 
and said a gentleman had sent tickets to all the boys and 
girls in the school to attend a representation in costume 
of life in Egypt. It was to be an event of the winter, 
music by the local band and singing in the Egyptian 
language. Tickets were given to ail the children in the 
room. Of course, Jack not being there lost his. When 
he came in the principal was gone. Jack heard all 
about the chance of a lifetime at recess and afterwards he 
sked the teacher why the principal had not left a ticket 
for him. ‘I forgot all about you,’’ said Miss Jennie 
truthfully. Jack sat and looked at a corner, forgot to 
learn his spelling and was marked in the stay-after 
school class again. , 

Things went on for a week; Jack was left out of as 
many things as possible, and the reason was always 
given, ‘‘I forgot.’’ When he asked as he did every ses- 
sion if he could not bave a desk all by himself, he was 
tired sj‘ting down in front on a bench, Miss Jennie 
would reply, ‘‘I think you are better off here. If I should 
give you that back seat I might forget all about you. 
As you are now [ need to Keep you right under my eyes 
soas to help you to remember. Something has to be 
done to the boy who forgets. you Know.’’ 

Jack lost so much that first week that he began to 
think about his sin. And when one begins to know he 
has a sin or a fault heis pretty sure to beon the road 
toward getting rid of it. Prince Hyaciuthe tells us much 
the same thing in the old fairy story. 

One day Miss Jennie kept him after school for a little 
talk. She knew that Jack was feeling the consequences 
sorely, so now the time was ripe for a few suggestions. 

“Jack,” she said kindly, “it is all a notion your forget- 
ting so much. You don’t try toremember. You can 
remember if you try. You can develop your memory if 
you will be firm in your attempts. Now, Iam going to 
give you the back seat, but it will be taken from you after 
I hear you say those bad old words four times. Keep say- 
ing to yourself when you want to say ‘I forgot’—‘I will 
remember.’ Think only of remembering certain things, 
and your battle is half won. Come, my boy, is it ‘I for- 
got’ or ‘I will remember?’ ” 

Jack began to improve. He is improving. He has 
had to take a front seat twice since the compact, but the 
last time was many weeks ago and Miss Jennie hopes it 
will be many more before he goes there again.—The 
Connecticut School Journal. 


Incidental Teaching 


Supt. A. L. Barbour: The pupil may be led thru the 
influence of a good teacher or teachers to develop and 
act out a strong ethical code of his own, while one 
thoughtless teacher may undo the moral building of 
years. Consequently it very often happens that the 
incidental teaching of the schoolroom leaves a deeper 
impression than the carefully developed train of 
thought that the lesson is intended to convey. ‘I'he 
chance remark and incidental comment of the teacher 
are all treasured up by the child and take a deep place 
in his mind. The child can not help being wrought 
upon by the people who surround him, for there is no 
influence to compare with human influence. 


. 
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Disciplin 


Young teachers often have trouble in this matter of 
discipline because they do not realize the importance 
of making the children feel the need of order. They 
fail to understand that trait of a child’s nature which 
impels greatest effort when he’ regards the work as a 
privilege rather than as a task. They know that chil- 
dren ought to be kept busy, but they do not always 
realize that the ‘‘busy work’’ must have for the child 
at least some higher end than merely keeping him 
busy. The ‘‘busy work,”’ or better, the ‘‘seat work,”’ 
must not only be interesting to the child but it must 
have an educative value as well, sufficient to justify 
the time given it. 

But over and above all indirect means of discipline 
there must be a reasonable amount of authoritative 
control imposed by the personal force of the teacher 
to prevent the beginnings of disorder. She onght to 
be very careful about what she prohibits or requires, 
very sure that she is right, then prohibit or require. 
She must hold herself rigidly to her duty in this mat- 
ter. She must not ‘‘let it pass this time’’ and continue 
to do so. If it is to be done or not to be done she must 
will herself into seeing that it is or is not done. If 
she does so, the children unconsciously render her the 
homage of contented subjects; and if she proves an 
enterprising leader they will follow loyally. 

As the children get older the teacher, if she appre- 
ciutes her opportunity, ought to be able to start them 
in those habits of self-discipline and self-government 
which beget a worthy pride and a noble ambition. A 
boy twelve to fifteen years of age needs this worthy 
pride and noble ambition as a standard not only for 
judging his past actions, but for influencing the mo- 
tives which are impelling him to his next action. And 
the test which we hardly dare invite as yet, but which 
every truc teacher ought to court, is that of conduct. 
If we rise to the plane of artists as teachers, every 
boy and girl under our influence will begin to be a bet- 
ter boy or girl, more thoughtful of others, more in- 
dustrious everywhere, more ready to acknowledge his 
faults and to try to correct them, more manly, more 
womanly. Boys under the discipline of an artist 
teacher will come to look upon ‘‘the gang’s’’ advan- 
tage in a fight as cowardly, upon tampering with the 
property of others ‘‘for a Hallowe’en trick’’ as a 
wrong kind of fun, if not actual lawlessness, and upon 
vulgarity in conversation and blackness in thought as 
crippling and degrading things, to be shunned as one 
would shun smallpox or leprosy.—Supt. John Riche- 
yon, 


People Who Do Things Well 


If a man can write a better story, deliver a more elo- 
quent address, or sweep a floor better than anybody else, 
the world is sure to find him out. 


He may live ina 
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garret on the Bowery or alone on the wild hill-tops of th® 
Dakotas; he may be surfeited with the luxuries of wealth 
or ground beneath the iron heel of poverty; he may be a 
graduate of the world’s greatest universities, or rough- 
hewn from the farm with all its crudeness and its strength 
but if he has within him the power to do something with 
a greater skill than others are master of, none of these 
things cau. keep him in obscurity. 

Most miserable of all men is he who cherishes the con- 
stant delusion that he has a talent that the world refuses 
to recognize. The fact is, that in this age of progress, 
the managers of great enterprises are eagerly reaching 
out for the able man, and the general public is ready to 
hail with acclamation the appearance of any man who 
can do things well.—Education in Business. 


The Teacher’s Personal 
Appearance 


There are numerous things which the teacher ought 
not to do for the sake of his pupils. He can not afford 
to be indifferent to his personal appearance, it matters 
not how low his salary, how poorly his pupils dress, or 
how careless the people of the district may bein such 
things the teacher can not afford to neglect cleanliness 
and neatness of dress. The teacher must be a worthy ex- 
ample for the pupils. 

The lady teacher must have a neat, but not expensive 
dress, a clean apron kept in the desk for schoolroom use 
is appropriate, a spotless collar with a pretty ribbon tied 
tastefully, adds much and is essential. Hair neatly 
brushed, teeth white as pearl, and nails immaculate as 
ivory—these are a potent influence, and far more power- 
ful over thoughtless boys and careless girls than all the 
switches to be found in a mile square. The smile of such 
a teacher is an ample reward of those who do well, and 
her frown is a terror to the evil doer. 

Essential as proper attire is to the lady teacher, it is of 
equal importance to the male. Spotless linen, well-kept 
hands and nails, clean teeth, and uncontaminated breath, 
clothing that fits and is free from dandruff and dust, 
with everything of the gentleman and nothing of the 
dude—these may be little things, but they are important. 
Teachers, you can not afford to neglect your personal ap- 
pearance —The Progressive Teacher. 


Protessional Study 


Examinations in pedagogy are rapidly becoming es- 
tablish d as essential tests in the selection of teachers 
everywhere. Geueral scholarship is no longer eonsid- 
ered a sufticient guarantee of fitness for school work. 
This is as it should be. A knowledge of pedagogy and 
its related sciences may not be proof absolute of teach- 
ing ability, but it does show that the possessor has 
made earnest efforts to equip himself with the best 
thought concerning education. Teaching requires 
first of all seriousness uf purpose and a desire to bring 
to the work the completest preparation possible. It is 


the practical appreciation of this truth which has shut 
thousands of schoolrooms to candidates for teaching 
who lack interest in professional study. New York 
City, which pays the best salaries to teachers, also in- 
sists upon the highest standard of pedagogical equip- 
ment.—Teachers’ Institute. 
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Cut-Up Story Pictures for 


The use of pictures which appeal suggestively to | the 
magination of children is one of! the best’means tor 
cultivating oral and written language expression. For 
this reason primary language books are now richly il- 
lustrated with suitable pictures for such work. The 
following are taken from Harvey’s Elementary Les- 
sons in Language. These pictures may be used with- 
out any reference to the outlines, for inducing oral 
composition in the form of little stories from pupils 
in primary grades below the third grade. They may 
be used in the same way in the third grade. In the 
advanced work of the third grade and in the fourth 


Third and Fourth Grades 


grade classes the accompanying outlines may be used 
as an aid to the imagination and to induce thought. 
These outlines should be supplemented with questions 
and suggestions by the teacher. Follow the hints for 
writing compositions or stories. 

The pictures may be cut apart along the ruled lines 
surrounding them, mounted on pasteboard or stiff pa- 
per and placed in the hands of pupils for observation 
as a preparation for oral work to be followed by fur- 
ther study and written work in accordance with the 
outlines. 





COMPOSITION 


BESSIE AND Bossy 











and Bossy seem to be great friends. 
is standing on the lower rail of the fence, leaning over to 


sy. She is neatly dressed, as a little girl should be, in 


Tue Carron CAUGHT 
Write a story according tu the following topics : — 
kitten. 

Appearance. 

Habits. 

Home. 

The trap. 

a. Purpose. 
6. Arrangement. 
The 


The mice’s triumph. 


kitten’s mistake. 


The rescue. 








The kitten’s resolution. 








She 


ve fence rail with one hand and holds out to Bossy with 


lress, a white apron, and a broad-brimmed hat. 
: large red apple which I think she gathered from the 
e her. 

a little calf should be, in a 
He 


t puts his head boldly forward to get the fruit. 


too, is neatly dressed, as 


iit of brown and whife seems to feel no fear of 


background may be seen the frame farmhouse, shaded 


nd surrounded by meadows. 


peaceful scene ! 


of this description. 


n outline 





Bessig AND Bossy (continued ) 


: outline, and write a description of the scene in the fol- 
(re. 
h paragraph of your description, to see whether it describes 


yw your outline. 
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COMPOSITION 


‘two Points OF VIEW 





What these little folks wanted. 
What came. 

How they felt. 

their 


How they showed grati- 


tude. 








Write an account of “ 
given. 


One Point of View” according to the outline 





Write an outline 
for “ The Other Point 
of View” 
composition from the 
outline. 


and write a 
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Codd Metal Loom No, 2. 


Especially designed for industrial work in the school. Manafactu ed 
by Tcdd & Todd, 730 E. 18th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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| Primary Motion Song 
“Two Ways of Doing Things.” 


A KINDERGARTEN MOTION SONG. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| There was a little bird so gay (1), gay (1), gay (1), 
| Said a boy (2), “Little bird, will you stay, stay, stay ?” 
| (3) 
| Said the bird, “I really fear (4) 

That I cannot linger here’ (5), 
As I do not care for that kind of play, play, play.” (6) 
There was a little bird so gay (1), gay (1), gay (1), 
Said a little girl (2), “Little bird, will you stay, stay, 

stay?” (7) 

And I'll sing a little song for your pay, pay, pay.” (10) 

Motions.—1. Clap hands. 
Aim with bow and arrow. 
Step back. 6. Flying motion with the arms. 7. Scat- 
ter crumbs. 8. Nod head for yes. 9. Hop forward. 
10. Duck, salute and run off. 

Robert Louis Stevenson and James Whitcomb Riley 
have written many beautiful poems suitable for pri- 
mary pupils. “Marching Song,” “My Shadow” and 
“My Treasures,” Stevenson, may be acted out in ways 
that will bes uggested by the poem and prove to be 
very attractive. Other poems for children may be 
found.in Round the Year in Myth and Song. “The 
Rainbow Fairies,”,” by L. M. Hadley, is especially good. 


2. Drop on one knee. 3. 
4. Shake head for no. 5. 














TEN REASONS WHY 





I.—BECAUSKE, a good professional journal is now gener- 
ally regarded as a necessity by every progressive 
teacher—and for Catholic teachers no other publica- 
tion compares in value and interest with this maga- 
zine. 

Il.—BECAUSE it is the one periodical devoted entirely 
to the interests and needs of Catholic school teachers 
—enabling them to keep in touch with their fellow 
workers, to hear from each other as to successful 
methods and experiences, and to read the advice and 
suggestions of Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Diocesan Sup- 
erintendents, Pastors and other Church and School 
authorities. 

Il1l.—BECAUSE it supplies not only methods and mater- 
ials for use in religious education—the all-important 
work of our schools—but it is generally conceded to 
equal the best secular journals in value and amount 
of practical material on the conmmon school branches. 
Many public school teachers take it because of its 
superiority in this regard. 

IV.—BECAUSE just as “Catholic Schools for all Catholic 
children” is a claim on parents warranted by the im- 
portance of religious training, so also ‘The Catholic 
School Journal for all Catholic teachers” is a claim 
on Catholic teachers warranted by the attention that 
the publication gives to methods and materials on 
the special Work of the church schools. 

V.—BECAUSE the secular journals at any price are 

comparatively poor value for Catholic teachers, in- 

asmuch as far from affording any help in systematic 
religious training, they ignore completely the place 
of religion in education. Like the public schools 
for which they are intended, they give much atten- 
tion to fads and no attention to the all-important 
work of religious educatien. 

































EVERY CATHOLIC TEACHER SHOULD TAKE THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


VI.—BECAUSE this Journal is commended by Most Rev. 
Archbishops, Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Pastors and 
Rev. Superiors of Teaching Orders. Its practical 
value and interest are attested by voluntary testi- 
monials from hundreds of religious teachers in all 
parts of the United States. 

VII.—BECAUSE Catholic teachers should take pride in 
having a publication or medium of their own. And 
inasmuch as every new subscription helps to make 
The Journal better and more useful for all, the co- 
operation of every teacher is much to be desired. 

VIII.—BECAUSE, as Bishop Spalding says, ‘‘the teacher 
is the school and whatever refreshes or quickens or 
inspires the teacher, must stimulate and uplift the 
school.’”’ Bishop Spalding was one of the first pre- 
lates to commend The Journal and encourage it on 
as a needed undertaking. 

IX.—BECAUSE the school whose work consists of mere 
question and answer drills without any of the special 
exercises and devices of program that add variety, 
interest and zest to class work, is dragging along 
without accomplishing the results that it should. 
The School Journal supplies the methods, aids and 
devices that make for the progress of the class. 

X.—BECAUSE the teacher who says she has no time to 
read a school journal is the very one who most neéds 
it. Proper class methods will give necessary leisure 
for profitable professional reading. Moreover the 
teacher who offers ‘this excuse really places little 
value on her own time and that of the class. There 
is never an issue of The Journal but contains a 
number of time-saving methods and suggestions— 
the fruits of the experience of successful teachers. 
What is $1.00 a year for The Journal as against 
hours, days and even weeks saved in the general 

progress of the class. 
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THE NATIONAL ELECTION. 


e& Roosevelt and Fairbanks have been 
elected by an overwhelming plurality. All 
of the so-called ‘‘doubtful states’’ have 
given the President large majorities and it 
is estimated that the electoral vote will 
state: Roosevelt, 325; Parker, 151. 

There was a tremendous Republican land- 
slide. New York started with 200,000 for 
Roosevelt and the returns from all parts of 
the country show that Roosevelt has re- 
ceived the greatest vote of confidence ever 
given a presidential candidate. Roosevelt 
is the first vice-president who succeeded to 
the presidential chair to be elected Presi- 
dent. The President in a_ public state- 
ment says he will not again be a candidate 
for the office. 

The Republicans have elected 
gre$smen and the Democrats 141. 
other twelve districts six are now 
sented by Republicans and six by 
crats, 


233 = con- 
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ROOSEVELT AND FAIRBANKS. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 








OUR 800 PAGE CATALOGUE 


Of “TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES” devotes many pages to 


our line of Manual Training Tools and Benches. 


For nearly 


20 years we have made a careful study of the exact Tool and 
Bench requirements of Technical Schools, Colleges and other 


Institutions, and know, from experience, the good and bad 


features of Tools intended for Students’ use. 


If inte: ested, 


—~ ASK FOR CATALOGUE No. 1335 — i 








HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE ARD TOOLS 


Ath Ave. and 13th St. 


NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 


GOVERNORS ELECTED. 


Connecticut—Henry Roberts.......... Rep. 
Colorado—Alva Adams 

Delaware—Preston Lea 

Florida—Napoleon B. 

Idaho—Idaho—Frank R. Gooding 
Illinois—Charles 8. Deneen 
Indiana—J. Frank Hanley 
Kansas—Edward W. 
Maryland—John C. Cutter 
Massachusetts—William L. 
Michigan—Fred M. Warner 
Minnesota—Robert C. Dunn 
Missouri—Joseph W. Folk 
Montana—William Lindsay 
New Hampshire—John McLane 

New Jersey—Edward A. Stokes...... Rep. 
New York—Frank W. iggi Rep. 
North Carolina—Robert B. Glenn 

North Dakota—E. Y. 

Ohio—Lewis C. 

South Carolina—D. Heywerd 

South Dakota—Samuel Elrod.......... 
Tennessee—James_ B. 

Texas—S. W. T. Lanham 

Utah—John C. Cutler 

Washington—aAlbert E. Mead 
Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette... 
Wyoming—Bryant Brooks............ Dem. 


Duglas....Dem. 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK 
THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE. 


M&S Within the last half century there 
has been in Europe, as well as in the United 
States, a very decided movement to extend 
higher education to a greater per cent. of 
the young and aspiring. The extent of this 
movement and the really remarkable things 
that have been accomplished by its leaders, 
are not all well known to the general public. 
At the present time it is possible for any 
person, no matter where he may live or what 
his occupation may be, to obtain at his own 
home a valuable, though doubtless imperfect, 
substitute for advanced college and univer- 
sity training, at an expense comparatively 
trifling. Strong as this statement may ap- 
pear, it is fully justified by the facts. 

Organized professional instruction by cor 
respondence may be said to have had its 
origin in Germany in 1856 in a school of 
languages established in Berlin. In the 
United States, the Chautauqua University. 
which grew out of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, was the first organized 
effort at systematic instruction through the 
mails. It was organized in 1884, and upon 
its faculty list appear the names of many 
noted instructors. The work has since been 
taken up, more or less systematically, by 
several of the larger universities of the coun- 
try, and by many individual enterprises. 

Some of the text-boks especially prepared 
for correspondence work are models of con- 
ciseness and clearness. They have been 
written with the knowledge that an instruc- 
tor would not be at hand to interpret or 
supplement their teaching, and have in a 
large measure overcome the disadvantages 





We Lead the World in Im- 
proved Methods for Teaching 
Penmanship. 


A Perfect Writing 
Book. 


The copy follows the pen and 
each line of the pupil’s writing 
is concealed as finished. 

Pupils write continuously 
from the model, and only the 
perfect formis presented tothe 
mind. Penmanship made easy 
and interesting Samples Free. 


FIG. 1—One inch card-board band. FIG. 2—Four pieces of blotting paper 2% inches wide. Card-board ban dand blotting 
paper fastened together at either end with wire threads. F1G. 3—Copy slipped under card-board band and held in position by 
band for copying. As each line is written copy and blotter are moved down to dry writing, which brings copy in place tor next 


line. 


National Publishing Company, 


308-320 SEVENTH ST. 
LOUISVILLE, KY 





of such absence. Gradually, too, the pub- 
lic is learning that the system is practical 
and no longer experimental. Every stu- 
dent who successfully completes a course 
becomes an advocate of the method, and 
assist in making it known. While in many 
respects the present methods are more or 
less tentative, the best are being made per- 
manent as rapidly as experience approves 
them, and the leaders of educational thought 
are now more‘in sympathy with correspond- 
ence instruction. 

Students of the Interstate School of 
Correspondence, affiliated with Northwestern 
University, are given full credit at the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and the Professional 
Schools of the University in such academic 
studies as they complete in a satisfactory 
manner. The school offers no course in the 
collegiate branches, and the university gives 
only entrance credits. 

How widespread is the 
new method of education may be seen from 
the statistics gathered by this school. Out 
of a thousand students, 192 are over twenty- 
five years of age and 351 are between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-five. An un- 
expected condition is also to be seen in the 


interest in this 
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The teachers aro studying by correspondence 
for higher equipment, which will in_ turn 
make them better teachers. The conditions 
under which many of them work are start- 
ling. Five hundred and eighty-six had a 
private room for study, while the remainder 
worked in the room with the rest of the 
family; 5669 had no reference books what- 
ever excepting those sent with the courses 
of study, and 655 had no access fo a li- 
brary, public or private. Over a half of 
them had been out of school for more 
than a year, and a fourth of them for 
more than three years. Nearly two-thirds 
could give but one hour a day to study. 
* * * 


THE TORONTO MATTER AGAIN. 


% The Journal is pleased to give space 
to a communication from New York, written 
by one familiar with the facts appertaining 
to the Toronto school issue. The article on 
this matter, appearing in our October num- 
ber, was taken from a Catholic paper and 
for that reason escaped usual scrutiny. It 
appears that the latter was not a correct 
presentation of the case, and that the whole 
difficulty has been stirred up by a Mr. Grat- 
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teachers and the Brothers, Mr. Gratton ex- 
cepted. After a trial of about seven years 
with the lay teachers the school board be- 
lieved they were bettering their schools by 
reintroducing the Brothers. For the past 
two years they had been striving for, and 
at last succeeded in obtaining, them. It 
was now that Mr. Gratton, on finding that 
his services were no longer required by the 
board, sought the aid of the law to pre- 
vent the Brothers from occupying the prem- 
ises he vacated. 

‘‘Away back in the 60’s, after an acri- 
monious and prolonged struggle, the Cath- 
olics of Ontario got the right to have sepa- 
rate schools, and the religious teachers— 
srothers and Sisters—were dispensed from 
taking out the certificate usually required of 
lay teachers. Later on when other prov- 
inces entered the confederation and_ the 
British North American Act was made law, 
the separate school act excluding the religi- 
ous teachers from the required certificate, 
was incorporated in it. And so it had stood 
till the late decision. During the half a 
century the law in question was not serious- 
ly questioned. And while there were super- 
intendents of education and ministers of edu- 


cation who carried on the separate schools 
as a part and parcel of the school system 
of the province, it remained for Judge Mce- 


tan in an offort to hold a position in the 
separate schools. Our correspondent writes: 
‘‘There is no quarrel between the lay 


fact that out of the same thousand pupils, 
831 are already teachers, and of these only 
forty-seven are graduates of normal schools. 





“SCHOOL BUILDINGS MY 


Choice New ChristmasEntertainments SPECIALTY ” 
20th  Contury, Christmas Exercises—Up-to-date, practical, ideal, 15c. 
areas tay Wilderness--Play for Christmas. Bright and clever, 15¢, 
amas Dinhogne sand Ln original, instructive, amusing, 25¢. 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Exe a— Diversified, usable, deli htful, 15¢. 
8 ae Grumbler—Christmas eee. Brilliant music, sparkling words, 
Cc oo Drill—Fancy marches, etc., superb, 15¢. [1sc. 
How to Celeb rate Christmasand All Other Holidays. A great SUCCESS, 25¢. 
In Santa Claus’ Land—Jolly play in rhyme. Intensely interesting, 25c. 
Holidays’ Carnival—Play, with songs, easy, unique, splendidly planned, 1c. 
Christmas Budget—Dialogue, Tableaux, March, etc. Choice, 15¢. 
Guptil’s Christmas Recitations—Very select and meritorious, 15¢, 
Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses—Popular new song 
book, contains excellent selections for Christmas and other special days, 15c. 
Send for complete list of Entertainments of all kinds. 


GEORGE BURNETT 
ARCHITECT 


Christmas Souvenirs. 


Our goods are the most artistic and cheapest ever offered. Hand- 
some Cards, rofor sc. Finer Cards, 1, 2,3 and 5c. Elegant Booklets, 
4, §and roc;l ess by the dozen, Artistic Calendars, 7c, 12¢c and up. 
Samples of all, asc. Worth double. Send 3c. for samples of our biggest 
values, Write for catalogue. 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 


Rooms 8 and 9, Aiello Block 
TRINIDAD, COLO. 


Respectfuily solicits your 
mew Blacnvpoard Stencils for Christmas. patronage. 
Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils. 

No School Entertainment Is Complete Without Them. 

Visions of Santa Claus Going Down the Chimney 
Christmas Morning Christmas Bells and Holly 

Santa Claus’ Border Wonder if Santa Would Like a 
Santaand Automobile Lunch 

Telephoning to Santa Bringing Home the Christmas 
serene Siccking Pree (dog and children.) 
Happy New Year Hunting for Santa 
Merry Christmas candles) 

Waiting for Santa December Calendar Santa Dancing with Children Vv 
Santa’s Farewell Motto,Peace on Ea.th Motto—Good Will Toward Men 
Santa’ s Reception Preparing for Santa Crus Telling Christmas Tales(3 tots) 

toc each, 6 for soc. Size 24 x 36. 








Santa Claus 
Helping Santa 
Writing to Santa 
Christmas Tree 
Holly Border 

A Stocking Full 
Santa and Reindeer 
Santa on a Bicycle 





Ben Hur Chariot Race 


(tots with 


The Finest March Ever Composed 


SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March | The Midnight Fly er March— 
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KINDERGARTEN BOOKS AND FURNITURE 


We are headquarters in the North-West for 


BRADLEYS SCHOOL PAINTS. 


the BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. 


We furnish 
Raphia, Reed and all other hand-work materials for schools. We are also agents for 
Send to us for 80 page illustrated catalog. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, north-western Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 


258-260 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO. 





CRAIG UNIT LOCKS 








For School-Desks, Drawers and Lockers. 


Easily 


put on, No Keys to lose, Highest Security, Many 
thousands used by leading Schools, Y. * C. A’s.: 


Colleges and other Institutions.  :: 


—— WRITE DETAILS AND STATE YOUR WANTS—- 





MILLER LOCK CO., tock Manuractunens, 


BOX 20. 





FRANKFORD; PA, 





—The greatest and best of marches; 
universal favorite. Every player 
should have this piece. Price, 50c. 

§ March— 
Contains a magnificent representa- 
tion of rumbling thunder, flashing 
of lightning, the Storm King awak- 
ening, and his defiance of the ele- 
ments. Price, Ste. 

The Witch's Whirl Waltzes— 
Pronounded the best placed on the 
market in recent years. Wonder- 
fully descriptive. Representing 
dancing a Elves, Old Witch, 
etc. Price, 6 

Arizona Mareh—The great In- 
dian March-Two-step. Specially 
bright and catchy. You should 
have acopy. Price, 50c. 





The great reid March. Full 
of snap, fire and dash. One of the 
latest. Be sure to get s copy. 
Price, 50c. 

Queen of Beauty Waltzes— 
Without any exception one of the 
pretticst waltzes ever published ; 
simply beautiful; try it. Price, 50c. 
armin’ Up in Dixie—The 
greatest and best of all cake-walk 
compositions. Get this, as there is 
nothing better. Price 50c. 

‘om Mars March— 
A magnificent, brilliant March. 

Full of life, spirit and enthusiasm. 
Great favorite. Price, 50c. 

Midnight Fire Alarm—Great 
descriptive March, arranged with 
Fire Bell effects; specially attrac- 
tive; getacopy. Price, 50c. 


Read this Special Offer 


To any one ordering 3 or more of the pieces named above, at 


the extra reduced prices 
of charge our special boo! 


given below, we agree to send, free 
collection of 32 pieces, consistin, 
instrumen: 


of one complete — =¥ of music from 29 
aS of A 


pieces and 
advantage of yey ‘iteral ° 


funded if not perfectly satisfactory. 


at og songs. Don't fail to take 


Your money cheerfully re- 
Mention this Magazine. 


Special Reduced Prices 
Any 1 of above (postpaid), $ .25 


oe 3 
6 


{ Including the otiee¢ -60 


named book collec- 75 
tion of 32 pieces free. 00 


E. T. Paull Music Co. 
37 West 28th St., New York 
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Mahon, ‘a devout and practical Catholic,’ 
to give a decision that ‘brought some very 
sharp criticism’ on his lordship’s devoted 
head. But who will say that the judge is 
‘a devout and practical Catholic?’ Can two 
men who know his lordship say he is a 
good Catholic? There are good Catholic col- 
leges in Ontario, did Judge McMahon send 
his son to any of them? or did he forward 
him to a Protestant institution? Has the 
judge been favorably connected with any 
Catholic institution in his province, or has 
he ever said a good word of the Catholic 
schools ? 

‘‘Mr. Gratton is a Frenchman of five 
years’ residence in Canada. What assur- 
ance is there that he is not of the same 
stripe as the present rulers of his native 
country? He says that he is a qualified 
teacher. Has he passed six months in one 
of the normal schools? Without such a term 
he could not have obtained a proper cer- 
tificate. Mr. Gratton’s swearing in his af- 
fidavits is of a wholesale nature. He says 
that ‘a large majority of the separate school 
supporters and a section of the clergy’ de- 
serve a change of teachers; and that he is 
certain that the application for the suspen- 
sion of the injunction is sought for the 
sole purpose of placing the Brothers so 
securely in their new residence and schools 
pending the appeal, ‘so that it might be 
afterwards claimed as a hardship if they 
were sought to be dislodged.’ And finally 
by way of a clincher Mr. Gratton says: 
E‘ven so late as last Sunday the Rev. Father 
Whelan of St. Patrick's Church, Ottawa, 
one of the most influential leaders of thought 
and conduct in the Roman Catholic com- 
munity of Ottawa, took strong ground 
against the action of those members of the 
board who insist upon the employment of 
Christian Brothers in the separate schools.’ 

**So long as Mr. Grafton generalizes he 
escapes. But he cannot afford to come to 
particulars. 

‘“‘About three years ago the Brothers 
opened an academy in Ottawa, and ere the 
end of the first week they had over 300 
pupils, all paying for their tuition. Doesn't 
this one fact go far to knock Mr. Gratton’s 
majority of rate-payers, so to say, into a 
cocked hat? In the city of Toronto where 
almost all the boys are taught by the Chris- 
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tian Brothers, an enterprising evening paper 
canvassed about a dozen of the leading 
Catholics. The result showed that so far 
from desiring a change of teachers, all but 
one ‘who declined to give his name,’ ex- 
pressed themselves as quite satisfied with 
their teachers. Indeed the words of es- 
teem were very flattering to the Brothers. 
So far as the clergy are concerned, there 
has been no consensus of opinion expressed. 
Mr. Gratton does not say how many he has 
consulted. It was an unfortunate moment 
for Mr. Gratton when to strengthen his case 
as he must have thought, he introduced 
Father Whelan, parish priest, etc., etc., who 
took strong ground, etc., etc. A few days 
after Mr. Gratton had sworn, Father Whelan 
in a letter to the press (Catholic Record of 
Oct. 1), gave an unqualified denial to Mr. 
Gratton’s statement. Now, the latter gen- 
tleman has not reasserted that statement. 
Hence it must be concluded that it was 
false. How can Mr. Gratton’s other state- 
ments be believed on his oath? 

“‘The clergy, who best know the wants 
and shortcomings on educational matters, do 
not by any means accept the court’s ac- 
tion as a move towards the betterment of 
the schools. You may safely believe that 
an immense majority of them, including the 
episcopacy, earnestly hope that the court of 
appeals well reverse Judge McMahon's de- 
cision. 

‘*SUBSCRIBER."’ 

New York. 


* * 


DUST DISEASE. 


The October 1st issue of American Medi- 
cine contains an article entitled Dust-Infec- 
tion and Dust-Disease, by Dr. Robert Hess- 
ler, which every member of a School Board 
should read. It shows that a large num- 
ber of minor ailments, such as colds, catarrh 
and various forms of nervous and stomach 
troubles are caused by the inhalation of 
germ laden dust. Patients removed to a 
pure atmosphere rapidly improve in health, 
while on returning to the dust contaminated 
atmosphere of the city, they again show the 
same symptoms. It is a well-known fact 
that most contagious diseases such as meas- 
les, whooping cough, scarlet fever, ete., to 
which school children are subject, are com- 


municated by disease germs in dust, but it 
has not been so well understood, although 
no less a fact, that catarrh and many forms 
of nervous and stomach troubles from which 
few school children escape result from the 
same cause. The delicate membrane of the 
nose, throat and lungs is constructed to 
withstand the onslaught of a certain quan- 
tity of this germ life, but it succumbs be- 
fore the enormous amount of foul dust which 
permeates the average schoolhouse. Few 
members of the School Board ever made a 
personal investigation into this matter, 
which is one of the most important of school 
administration. It is left to the janitor, and 
in most cases nobody is too ignorant or care- 
less to act as janitor, providing he does the 
work cheaply enough. 

No standard of cleanliness is required. No 
intelligent or scientific attempt is made to re- 
duce dust to a minimum. The janitor is often 
without adequate help and appliances to do 
the work properly, if he wanted to. Yet, 
dust-in-fected schoolhouses are responsible 
for the sacrifice of the lives of hundreds of 
school children every year, and very few 
children pass through their school period 
without some impairment of health, which is 
directly traceable to inhaling germ-laden 
dust. As recently said by a physician mem- 
ber of the School Board of Chicago, the old 
methods of sweeping schoolrooms are bar- 
barous. Every member of a School Board 
should feel his personal responsibility in this 
matter. He should acquaint himself with 
modern sanitary methods of sweeping and 
cleaning schoolrooms and see that these 
methods are applied in his school, 


* * " 


TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
parts of our land an ap- 
proach is made to the justice Protestants 
receive in Catholic countries. 

Catholic schools affiliated to the University 
of New York receive $10 per scholar when a 
certain number of pupils have passed a suc- 
cessful examination in reading, spelling, geo- 
graphy, English grammar and_ arithmetic. 
We learn from a ‘‘Symposium’’ on schools, 
published in The New York Independent, a 
leading Protestant journal, that there are 
no less than ten localities where a compro- 
mise has been effected between school boards 
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Reading maketh a fall man; conference, a ready man; 


and writing, an exact man —BACON, 


WRITTEN RECITATIONS 


RE WORTH FAR MORE to the STUDENT than ORAL ONES. 
They necessitate a better knowledge of the subject, invite the 
use of absolutely correct English in the expression of thought, 

and lead one into habits of neatness. 

in wri'ing all of every lesson. Every sentence they write is carefully 

All needed corrections are made, and help 

Every student gets definite, clear-cut, 

concise instruction — just what YOU will need in YOUR work this 

winter to prepare you for examination for better grade certificate. 


Qualifications of Our Instructors 


Every person enrolling with us has a right to expect highly spe- 
Besides being college and university graduates, 
our instructors are experienced teachers with special training in cor- 
respondence work. We have elected for the season of 1904-1905 the 
following additional instructors: 


SARA H. VAN DUSEN, B:S., University of Wisconsin [18991]; 
Asst, Principal and Instructor in Mathematics, Grand Rapids [ Wis.] High 





School [1899-1901]. 


JESSICA EADES MARSHALL, AB., Cornel! Univers ty [190 ] 
DeKalb [1901 1902]; Suvervising 
Teacher, Training Department, State Norma: School, vuluth, Minneso:a, 


Northern Illinois. State Normal Scho, 
[1902 1903] 


HE!GA M. LEBURG, A.B., Nerthwestern University [190!]; Ass‘. 
Principal Franklin Grove [Ill.] High School [19 38-1904}. 

You could not recite to teachers in a resident school who 
are better qualified to care for your interests. 
give their entire time to the work of this school and have no 
Write to-day for information relative to our 


other interests. 
Normal Courses. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


382-384 Wabash Avenue, 


All of our students recite 


CASCADE, Wis., 
May 20, 1904, 
Prior to undertak- 
ing correspondence 
work, I, like most 
conservative teach- 
ers, was skeptical as 
to its practicability. 
The drawbacks which 
I anticipated fuiled 
to materialize, for 
your instructors 
spared no pains to 
render the most pos- 
sible personal atten 
tion and help. I can 
say in all sincerity 
that I derived last- 
ing benefits from the 
course and that the 
additional knowl- 
edge I gained is of 
invaluable aid to me 
in my present occu- 
pation. 


JOS AMBELANG. 


First 


Our instructors 














and church authorities. In Savannah all the 
parochial schools since the war have been 
under the control ‘of the city authorities 
with the following conditions: 

1. Teachers in the Catholie schools shall 
be in all cases members of the Catholic 
Church, but be subject to examination and 
appointment by the board of education. 

2. The text-books used in these schools 
shall be the same as used in other public 
schools, except books on history, geography 
and reading. 

3. These schools 
the reading of Scripture and the 
Prayer. Such. version of Scripture 
used as the teacher may prefer. 

4. The holidays shall be such as are 
usually given to Catholic schools.—Catholic 
Universe. 


with 
Lord’s 
may be 


shall be opened 


* * 


PARISH AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

‘Ossian H. Lang has some wise re- 
marks in the October-December Forum which 
are not without a large degree of applicabil- 
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the Association of the Holy Childhood, and 
$25,937.55 from the Preservation society. 
The remaining sum required for school e@x- 
penditures, $140,000, was furnished in part 
by the annual Lenten collection, but chiefly 
by Mother M. Katherine Drexel. In 34 gov- 
ernment schools, 28 at least of which are 
boarding schools, there are 3,118 Catholic 
pupils, in 15 of them the children can every 
Sunday hear Mass in a neighboring church; 
in some they have Mass once a month, in 
others once in two weeks; in one, Crow 
agency, Montana, the children are prevented 
from attending Mass, though the church is in 
the neighborhood; while in three of the 
schools they have no opportunity at all of 
hearing Mass. During the past year there 
have been 39 baptisms, 2,677 confessions, 
2,153 Holy Communions and 271 confirma- 
tions. There are 36 Catholic employes in 
the various schools. In 18 schools Catholic 
children are granted a separate assembly 
room; only in four is this denied them; of 
the remaining 12 no statistics are given. In 
14 schools the Catholic children are not ex- 
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Sunday sthools and services, and in two 
others they are excused only when the priest 
is present. In one, the Crqw agency, the 
attitude of the school authorities toward 
the Catholic instruction of Catholic children 
is extremely hostile, all such instruction be- 
ing prohibited; in three the authorities are 
unfavorable, in five indifferent, in three 
tolerant and in the remainder favorable to it. 


* * * 


the attendance of 


Some years ago 
Catholic parochial 


Protestant children at 
schools was unknown, though they were 
largely represented in the institutions of 
higher education. The advance made in the 
parochial system has, however, led a num- 
ber of non-Catholic parents to seek accom- 
modations for their children in some few 
of the Philadelphia parish schools, and a 
number report the admission of such chil- 
dren. <A few of the parents are actuated by 
the belief that religion is a necessary feature 
of education, and others seek the facilities 


which the lack of public school accommoda- 


ity to our parish schools,’’ says the Sacred 4 
tions deny. 


Heart Review of Boston. The following quo- 
tation from Mr. Lang's article will illustrate: 
‘The great private schools of the country 
do not seem to have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of bringing to public at- 
tention their educational importance in the 
shaping of American character. They have 
practically no representation whatever [at the 
St. Louis Exposition]. This brings to mind 
that Mr. Mosley’s commission also failed to 
note the work of these schools. The annual 
reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Education contain but slight suggestions of 


If you can afford but one GREAT 
their share in the education of the young. REFERENCE WORK then let it be 
If it were not for the advertising pages of 


the literary magazines and the religious CTRINE i "Mt : — 


periodicals, the extent of their remarkable 
COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


development would be completely hidden from 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools 


EXPOSITION OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


sweetness and light spread abroad by the 
By A SEMINARY PROFESSOR 


graduates of the best girls’ schools in their 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE 


cused from attendance at the non-sectarian 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY SCHOOL AND CONVENT LIBRARY 


DO NOT PURCHASE USELESS BOOKS 











spheres as wives and mothers in social life is 
a refining force in the life of America. The 
debt which America owes to these institu 
tions for the training of girls is an enormous 
one. The private schools for boys are an- 
other factor for considerable consequence. 
Many a boy whom the machinery of the 
common school would have crushed down to 
a submediocrity has found scope for full de- 
velopment in a school which makes the care 
of individuality its special purpose. * 

All good, private schools, besides, give spe- 
cial “attention to physical development and 
training in the social graces. Here the com- 
mon schools have much to learn, though the 
best of them have made a good beginning in 
these directions.’ 


Part I, Dogma. Part II, Moral. Part III, Worship 


John Joseph McVey, Phila., Pa. 


The Summaries and Synopses at the ends of the Chapters give a valuable aid in the 
Outlining and Preparing ef Sermons. Just the book of Explanation for Converts, 3 vols., 
12m», size 5%x754—14 inches thich. Beund in Beautiful Maroon Silk Cloth, Reinforced, 
Edges Cut, per valume, $2.25 net. % Morocco, $37» net per volume. Send for Prospectus 
or the set will be sent for examination. Please Send for Catalogue. 
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STATISTICS OF OUR INDIAN WARDS. 

MS .@Very creditable to those in 
of the bureau of Catholic Indian 
especially Father Ketcham, and very = en- 
couraging to all who are interested in the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of our Cath- 
olic Indians is the annual report of 1903-04. 
During the year the bureau received a total 
of $32,434.41, of which $2,634.10 was in 
answer to its annual appeal, $3,862.76 from 
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Some of the Catholic Schools of the country that 
are using the Crowell Cabinet: 


St. Peter’s Convent, San Francisco, ors 
Sisters of Notre Dane, Washington, D. 
Marist College. Atlanta, Georgia; St. a ‘s 
School. Michigan City, Indiana; Academy of 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Indi- 
ana; St. Francis School, Dyersville, Ia.; Ca- 
thedral School, Sioux City, Ia.; Dominican 
Academy, Fall River, -Mass.; Institute of 
Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J.; St. Benedict’s 
College, Newark. N. 3; Academy of Our 
Lady of Angels. Elmira, N. Y.; St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Lockport, N. Y.: St. John’s 
School, er te Ses Bt Gabriel’s Aca- 
demy, New Y fork, N ¥.: Ladvecliff Academy 
Highland Falls, N. Y.: St. Elizabeth’s Aca- 
demy, Allegany, N. ¥.: St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Greensburg, Penn.: Augustinian Col- 
lege. Villanova, Penn.: St. Luke’s School, 
Wayne. Penn.; St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I.: Academy of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, Corsicana, Tex.; St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Sherman, Tex.: Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, Waco, Tex.: St. Edward’s 
College. Austin, Tex. Sacred Heart Aca- 
demy, Louisville, Ky.; Bro. Albert, 802 Al- 
len Ave., St. Louis. Mo.; Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Odell. Ill.: Sisters of the Visitation 
Rock Island. I11.: Ursuline Academy, San Anto- 
nio, Texas; Ursuline Academy, Dallas, Texas. 


The Crowell Cabinet shown here includes: 


A complete Laboratory for 
Physics, warranted to perform 
400 experiments. The Crow- 
ell Cabinet No. 3 for $150 
delivered. 


Write us for complete descrip- 
tion and, prices on our Crowell Ga- 
binets Nos. 1,2 and 3. We shall 
also gladly send you our new, large 
and illustrated catalogue of labora- 
tory and general supplies on re- 
quest. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 

New York State Examinations 
CONTENTS: 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Ari 
14 Years Questions with Ans.in Gr 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Ge 
ons with Ans, in Ph 
ons with Ans. in M 
ons with Ans, in Civi 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. 8. Lovers. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in English Comp. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Book-keeping. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Law. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra. 
Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. Literature. 
Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History. 
Years Questions with Ans, in Rhetoric. 
4 Questions with Ans. in Astronomy, 
rs Questions with Ans. in Botany, 

s Questions with Ans. in Physics. 

$s Questions with Ans, in Ch éemistry. 
rs Questions with Ans. in Geomet le 
rs Questions with Ans. in Zoology 

14 Years Questions with Ans.in Ge o1oss 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in La 

li Years Questions w poe Ans. in Se hoot Ec onomy 

PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, -; ANY lf SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPL = TE, POSTPAID, TOR $2.0). 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y 
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WHEN IN CHICAGO 


Stop at the 


Northern 
Baths & Hotel Combined 


Fine newrooms. Meals a-la-Carte 
at all hours. 

BATHS OF ALL KINDS. 
Turkish, Russian, Shower, Plunge, etc. The 
finest swimming poolin the world. Turkish 
Bath and Lodging, $1.00. Most inexpensive 
first class hotel in Chicago. Right in the 
heart of the city. Booklet on application. 


New Northern Baths & Hotel 
14 Quincy St.—_CHICAGO-—Near State 


8 floors. 
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Write us for prices on 


The Best Inks for Your School 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Filipino Students. 


HE controversy over the failure of 

the government to assign Filipino 
students, brought to this country to re- 
ceive an education, to Catholic col- 
leges, is now cleared up by the publica- 
tion of correspondence between Sec- 
retary of War Taft and Prof, Suth- 
erland, in charge of the students. 

Of one hundred students brought to 
this country, Prof. Sutherland as- 
signed but two to Catholic colleges. 
As these students were Catholics, a 
protest went up from the Catholic 
press. The matter was brought to the 
attention of Secretary Taft, whe 
promptly sent a letter of instructions 
for future guidance of Prof. Suther- 
land and another letter, taking excep- 
tion to the latter’s action in the mat- 
ter. Hereafter, according to Secretary 
Taft’s instructions, every effort will 
be made to safeguard the religion of 
Filipino students brought to this eoun- 
try. The government, he states, stands 
in loco parentis to these Filipinos, and 
they must be surrounded with the same 
religious influences they were accus- 
tomed to at home. It is a frank, clear 
and fair statement and reveals again 
the absolute fair-mindedness of Secre- 
tary Taft. 

It appears that ‘in the fall of 1902 
when the matter of sending Filipino 
students to this country was broached, 
Prof. Sutherland wrote to this country 
to a number of colleges, twenty-three 
of which were Catholic, inquiring as to 
their tuition fees, to enable the gov- 
ernment to determine how much the 
education of the Filipino students 
would cost. When it was finally de- 
cided to send the students, Mr. Suth- 
erland made further inquiries, but 
with two exceptions ignored the Cath- 
olic colleges. In a letter to Prof. Suth- 
erland, dated Oct. 22, Secretary Taft 
says: 

“During last summer, Mr. Suther- 
land made the selections and, out of 
the one hundred students, most of 
them were sent to non-sectarian state 
institutions and only two were sent to 
a Catholic college. Mr. Sutherland 
says that he visited two Catholic col- 
leges and looked carefully into the 
catalogue of another, that he fully in- 
tended to send many of the students 
in the second set of forty, who will ar- 
rive in November next, to Catholic 
colleges, and that he has no religious 
bias at all. It is very unfortunate that 
the proportion of students out of the 
first lot sent to Catholic schools was 
so small, in view of the fact that there 
certainly were Catholic schools in 
which the students could have been 
well placed, as is shown by the fact 
that Mr. Sutherland intended to send 
many out of the second lot. The dis- 
proportion in such a matter naturally 
begets suspicion of religious bias. It 
is true that some thirty were placed in 
agricultural colleges, and that a study 
of agriculture is not usually included 
in the curriculum of denominational 
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Stencils on strong linen paper. Try them. 
Borders—Chicks, Roses, Flag, cach 2 cts. 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits, each + cts. 
Sunbonnet, Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Tur 
keys, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Vege- 
tables, Cherries and Hatchet. each 5 cts, 
San‘a driving’ Reindeer, Going down chim 
ney, Filling stocking, each 10 cts 
Roll of Honor, Welcome, fancy, each 10 cts. 
Busyvork Stencils—3x5 inches—set of 25 for 
l0 cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts. 
Blue Tracing Powder %% lb. for 10 cts. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Fancy alphabetl5 cts, 
Colored Chalk, Crayons —best. dozen, 13 cts 
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17x22, 5 cts; 24x44 20 cts; 4x6 feet, 40 cts. 
Sent prepaid by J. A. LATTA, Cedar Falls 
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“Perfection” @ [see illustration] adjustable in 
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for weaving. ‘Hand Loom Weaving,” Rand, 
McNally & Co., by Mattie Phipps Todd, is the 
only practical book on this subject. 

A practical and most timely help in the solu 
tion of the problem of industrial work in the 
primary school and for home work. Endorsed 
by leading teachers, 
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universities. Still there were nearly 
seventy others to be placed. 
I fully credit Mr. Sutherland’s state- 
ment that he has no religious bias, and 
I do so both because I have known him 
well and think highly of him, and be- 
cause he has made sincere efforts to 


place Catholic students in Catholic 
families and invoke the care of them 


by Catholic priests in communities 
where his. Catholic wards have been 
placed. It does not appear from his 
statement, however, that with the ex- 
ception of a visit to two Catholic col- 
leges, and the correspondence of May, 
1903, he made any effort to learn wheth- 
er desirable Catholic colleges would 
make suitable terms for the students. 
At one of the Catholie colleges which 
he visited, ha says that he did not see 
the head, but learned from an assis- 
tant that, while the boys would prob- 
ably not be reeeived in the boarding 
department, tuition would be waived 
in the professional school which the 
students were to attend. 





A JESUIT MAP OF SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY CHINA. 


S.8An intere sting memorial of the days 
when the Jesuit missionaries formed an in- 
fluential link between the learning of West- 
ern Europe and that of China is reproduced, 
in reduced facsimile, in the eighth volume 
of the ‘‘Skrifter Utgifna af Kongi. Human- 
istiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i  Upsala’’ 
(Leipsic: Harrassowitz). It is a six-foot 
map of the world, in two hemispheres, drawn 
by P. Ferdinand Verbiest, a Jesuit Father, 
who, born in Flanders in 1623, went to 
China in 1659 and died there twenty-nine 
years later. In 1671 Verbiest is said to 
have been appointed royal astronomer to 
the Emperor Kang-Hsih. His map, evidently 
drawn. some years after this appointment, 
shows that he must have obtained from 
Kurope several of the best-known contempo- 
rary geographical publications. The repre- 
sentation of ‘‘The Middle Kingdom.’’ which 
is given the position demanded by its name, 
is of course the most important portion of 
the map.—Evening Post (New York). 


* * * 


A New Book by Miss Katharine Beebe. 


We are sure that all those who have 
heard Miss Beebe’s talks to Kindergart- 
ners and Primary Teachers, and of who 
have witnessed her work with the chil- 
dren and all who have read her other 
books, will be glad to know that she 
has added another to her list of books 
helpful to teachers, and that this is a 
suggestive program for a year’s work 
in the Kindergarten. 

This little book, although written 
specially from the Kindergarten stand- 
point, will be very helpful to primary 
teachers in their work with the begin- 
ners. Price of the book is twenty-five 
cents. 

Published and for sale by 

a CHARLES CoO., 
258-260 Wabash Ave. 


M.%€Though she inherited $50,000 recent- 
Iv from the estate of an uncle, Miss Susan 
M. Murphy has forsaken friends, relatives 
ond prospects for the cloister of the Sacred 
Heart Sisters at Syracuse, N. Y Miss Mur- 
phy has left for Albany, where she entered 
#8 a postulant the novitate of the Sacred 
Hleart Order at Kenwood, the mother house 
of the sisterhood in the United States. Miss 
Murphy has been for a number of years one 
of the most popular teachers in Townsend 
school, Baltimore. 


* * 


M.@When the founder of the Little 
Brothers of Mary, or Marist Brothers, the 
Venerable Champagnat, died in 1840, his so- 
ciety numbered 310 members, in charge of 
forty-eight schools. There are now more 
than 8,000 members; 
hetween the years 
in England, Treland, 
South America, 


and they have been, 
established 
North and 
Cape 


1836-1866, 
Scotland, 
New ealand, Australia, 


However, 









Colony, China, 
and Africa. 
in France. 


New Caledonia. Seychelles, 
Their original foundation was 


* * 
The progress progress of our paro- 
chial school system is very marked. t is 


being perfected continually by the appoint- 
ment of priests who, as superintendents, de- 
vote themselves to organize schools and 
bringing studies to the highest possible 
standard. Already many triumphs over the 
public system are recorded. In an Indiana 
town, two parochial school graduates ob- 
tained first rank over seventy competitors 
for teacher’s positions, many of that num- 
ber having already served as teachers in the 
public schools. Increased attendance of 
Protestant children at Catholic schools is 
also noticed in our large cities. 
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The Ursuline nuns of New Rochelle haye 
received a charter from the Regents of the 
State of New York, to establish a Catholic 
College for Women, A notable innovation 
is that the control of each department is to 
be in the hands of a lay professor. Thus 
Mr. Conde B. Pallen has already been named 
as Professor of English Literature. New 
buildings are to be added to the handsome 
structures already existing. 

* * * 


The Catholic University resumed its 
lecture course October 4. The Board of 
Trustees, composed chiefly of members of 
the hierarchy, will meet early in the present 
month. The financial difficulties of former 
treasurer Waggaman have not yet been ad- 
justed, but await the judgment of the Fed- 
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Choice New Thanksgiving Entertainments. 
20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, captivating. 15c. 


Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. 


Easy, enthusiastic, sensible, but funny. 15c, 


Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many pleasing features. Choice, gratifying. 15c. 


November's Crown. 
Two Invitations. 


Spectacular Dialogue. 
Thanksgiving Operatta,. 
How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and All Other Holidays. 


Easy, brilliant, pleasing. 15c. 
Musie bright and catchy. Fullof fun. 15c¢. 
A great success. 25c. 3? 


Don't Be So Rough, Jim; I Can't Play To-Night. Very pathetic character song, 25c. 


The Quarrel. 


Splendid duet for little tots. 


A great success. 25c. 


Ye Merry Tunes. New song-hook. Contains excellent selections for special days, 15¢. 


etete 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of Entertainments. 


ewece 


New Blackboard Stencils for Thanksgiving 


NOTHING AFFORDS MORE PLEASURE THAN THESE STENCILS. 
NO SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 


Pumpkin Border, 19¢, Minuet (girl and turkey), 10¢, Fantasy (boy riding turkey), Ie. 
Fruit Border, oe, * Ours ie the Biggest. "> 10¢, Sambo 8 Meditativa (comic), lhe. 
Corn, 5c, Returning from Market, 10c. Uncle ! Sam, Columbia and Turkey, 10¢. 
Pumpkin, Be. Jolly Waiters Border, 10e. Pioneer's Cause for Thanksgiving, 10c. 
Horn of Plenty, 5c. Home for Thanksgiving, 10¢, Motto—"O give — unto 

Sheaf of Wheat, Re. Thanksgivine Turkey, 10¢, the Lord.’’ ete 10¢, 
The Relief Ship, lve, Border of Turkeys, 10¢. Pilgrim Calendar for November, 10¢. 
November Calendar, 10c. Landing of Pilgrims, 10¢. 


5c, Stencils, 18x24in. 10c. Stencils, 94x36 in. 


Any selection amounting to 60c. will be sent for 50c. 
SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE—FREE. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. § 
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® The following Orders are 
® extensive users of our 
: Commercial Text Books: 
> meemuberstensecnseereronsmcn 
% Sisters of Charity, 

® Sisters of Notre Dame, 

® Sisters of St. Francis, 

® School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
& Sisters of Loretto, 

@ Sisters of Providence, 


Sisters of I. H. M., 

Sisters of Mercy, 

2 Dominican Sisters, 

® Sisters of the Congregation 
® of Notre Dame, 

2 Sisters of St. Joseph, 

g Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
© Sisters of Humility, 

$ Ursuline Sisters, 


Y 
O¢ 





© Presentation Nuns, 


© — 
$ We give special attention to the needs of Religious Schools 


Their inquiries receive prompt 


® for commercial texts. 
and personal attention, 


24 Adams St. 
CHICAGO. 


ADDRESS 


airmen & LYON 


i a i i 
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PEE OLIN PO ane 
POOOOOOOOOOGOOOHOO ©O0O9OOOOO 


These are the titles of the ° 


books they are using: 2 


— ee @ 


Olttice Methods and Practical o 
Bookkeeping, © 
Modern Commercial $ 
Arithmetic, > 
Modern Business Speller, 3% 


Complete Tovch Typewriter 
Instructor, g 


Lessons in Munson ; 
Phonography, 3 
Lessons in Pitman % 
Phonography, © 
Lyons’ Commercial Law, ¢ 
Dictation Studies, 


rN 
OOS 


1133 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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‘ 
eral Court of Brankruptcy. It is now ad- 
mitted that the University, together with 
many other Catholic institutions in Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, must be 
prepared to sustain severe losses. 

oa * * 

& @The Chicago police have discovered 
and broken up a ‘‘nun factory’’ which a 
doctor of that city operated under the name 
of the ‘‘Nazarene hospital,’’ hiring women 
to dress up as nuns and go out and beg for 
it. The doctor and his ‘‘nuns’’ have been 
arrested, and the city authorities are not 
disposed to deal mercifully with them, 

* * * 

& &The Most Rev. William Henry Elder, 
D. D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, died Oct. 
31, in his eighty-sixth year, after suffering 
four days from a severe case of la grippe, 
combined with extreme weakness. The Arch- 
bishop was conscious to the end, and his last 
words were a prayer. He then kissed a 
crucifix, and with a peaceful smile on his 
face breathed his last. The deceased pre- 
late was the descendant of an old Roman 
Catholic family who came from England 
about the year 1720, and settled near Em- 
mittsburg, Md. 

* * * 

2% MBy a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, Georgetown 
University will benefit to the amount of 
$70,000. The decision relates to the es- 
tate of the late Dr. E. Carroll Morgan, who 
died some years ago. Bequests to the col- 
lege were attacked by the immediate benefi- 
ciaries, who contended that the University 
had not been properly named in the will. 

& Bishop Garrigan of Sioux City, Ia., 
has been notified of a bequest of between 
$50,000 and $60,000 to him by Thomas H. 
Tobin, formerly of Emmetsburg, for found- 
ing a free Catholic schools in Emmetsburg. 
Mr. Tobin recently died in California. He 
made a fortune in lands in and about Em- 
metsburg. 
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FOR TEACHERS AND 


CLASSES IN ENGLISH 


A NEW AND VALUABLE AID 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 
By Maud Elma Kingsley , 

These Outline Studies are the result of years of study by a teacher with a real 
talent for literature. Able, clear, schclarly, comprehensive, suggestive, they enable the 
pupil to grasp the subject and retain it in memory. They make the English class the 
most interesting of any in the school. 

‘*This series is a perfect gold mine for an 
English teacher.’’ ‘*Your Outline Series is admirable. It 
EMILY H. HAM, will supply many teachers with the neces- 
The Seminary, sary methods, and suggest the insight that 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. a critical study demands. It ought to be 
**The booklets are of untold value to the most helpful to all students and teachers of 
teacher of English.’’ preparatory English.’’ 
BROTHER LEO, JOHN ERSKINE, 
Sacred Heart College, Instructor in English, Amherst College. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
WE HAVE SCORES OF SUCH TESTIMONIALS 


Twenty-two Studies suitable for schools, colleges, literary and women’s clubs, or 
private readers. 15 cents each. Order by numbers. Send 15c for a sample Outline. 
Silas Marner 12 L’Allegro and Il Penseroso “ 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 3 Comus 

Julius Caesar Lycidas 

The Merchant of Venice Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
The Vicar of Wakefield Macauley’s Essay on Milton 
The Ancient Mariner Macauley’s Essay on Addison 
Ivanhoe Macauley’s Life of Johnson 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 9 Irving's Life of Goldsmith 
The Princess Lady of the Lake 

The Vision of Sir Launfal Idylls of the King 

Macbeth Connecting Links for College English 
Evangeline’’ ready Nov. 20th. 


THE PALMER COMPANY PuBLisHERS 
50 Bloomfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


KF SCODRNAUMR Ie 


_ 


Outline of ‘ 


Publishers of ‘‘Education " 











now a regular dust disease ? 


traceable so dust is apalling. 


rooms 97 percent. _ : 
That’s pretty strong isn’t it? 





prove it. 


approval. We will. 


130 Sycamore Street 





Dust and Disease 


Do you know that dust has become such a 
factor in the spread of disease that there is 


The number of deaths every year directly 


You can’t afford to neglect this subject. 
We claim we can reduce the dust in your school 


Did you eyer stop to think that we wouldn't 
dare to make this statement if we couldn't 


Be convinced. Askusto send you a Brush on 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








OUR IRONING MACHINE 


ls an economical addition 
to the institution. It is 
just as essential as a sew- 
ing machine. It saves 
time, labor and expense. 


(Send for “Clean Linen” booklet free) 


STEEL ROLL MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Laundry Machinery, 


10 Sovth Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























135 Mason St, 





‘G. A. CARROLL,— 


IMPORTER AND WHOLESALER OF 


.. DRY GOODS... 


Convent, Hospital and Institute Supplies. 


Altar, Alb and Surplice Laces. Damask for Vestments and Banners, 
Galloons, Fringes, Bullion, and all material for making same. :: 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Bensziger’s Magazine | ™ietccns sw stem 











With Colored Art Supplement in Every Other Issue 


These pictures in colors are real works of art, and will be an ornament to any home. Size 8 x 12 inches, 
suitable for framing 














WHAT BENZIGER'’S MAGAZINE GIVES ITS READERS IN A SINGLE YEAR; 


. Fifty complete stories by the best writers —equal to 8. Twenty articles—equal to a book of 150 pages — on 
a book of 300 pages selling at $1.25 the Fine Arts: celebrated artists and their paint- 
. Three complete novels of absorbing interest — equal ings, sculpture, music, etc., and nature studies 


to three books selling at $1.25 each c : 
. Seven hundred nonniided Uiennations a ie o— Games and Amusements for in and 
. Forty large reproductions of celebrated paintings - ? : 
Forty storiettes 10. Fifty pages of Fashions, Fads and Fancies, gath- 
Twenty articles—cqual to a book of 150 pages—on ered at home and abroad, Helpful Hints for home 
travel and adventure, on the manners, customs workers, household column, cooking receipts, etc. 
and home-life of peoples; on the haunts and hab- 11, ‘Current Events,” the important happenings over 


. its of ——. = si al cacela the whole world, described with pen and pictures 
wenty articles—equal to a book o pages — on 9 : one . POE . 
our country, historic events, times, places, im- 12. Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes 


portant industries are offered 


HELP INTRODUCE GOOD CATHOLIC LITERATURE AND ARTISTIC RELIGIOUS PIC- 
TURES IN THE HOMES OF YOUR LOCALITY 








Act as our Agent. You can make a good salary now and 
assure yourself of a regular yearly income Write for terms 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


New York, 36-38 Barclay St. Cincinnati, 343 Main. St. Chicago, 211-213 Madison St. 








“FH Merry Christmas and a happy Wew Wear” 
to our many friends in the Catholic Schools 


Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping 


USED IN MANY HUNDREDS OF 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES 
AND OTHER CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 





Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, MAD. 





PROGRESSIVE, Earnest Teachers who are ever seeking those things of 





education That Help Young People to Help Themselves, should 





investigate the new Goodyear-Marshall Business Training Courses. 





They are highly practical, as well 





as educative. The student becomes 





interested, then enthusiastic, while 





the common - sense plan of these 





courses, appeals at once, to every in- 





telligent teacher. 





Carefully graded and adapted to 





the needs of different groups of stu- 





dents, the courses are as follows: 





The above cut_is a photographic view of the equipment for 60 Lessons in Business. 


Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons in Business. 


Gombining elementary practice in accounting and 
g business transactions for beginners. 


Marshall's Bookkeeping and 
Business Training 


A complete course in mercantile business and 
plain accounting for more advanced students. 


Marshall’s Dovble Entry Drills 


A review book of practice in journalizing and in 
the preparation of openings, closings, and state- 
ments. 


Marshall’s Corporation and 
Voucher Accounting 
An advanced short course in accounting and 
voucher work for small manufacturing establish- 


ments, with drill in the transactions of corporation 
business. 


The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic. 


A fine new drill book in practical arithmetic es- 
pecially suited to the needs of commercial classes. 





OMPLETE OUTFITS of any of the foregoing courses will be sent to reputable schools, for exam- 


for examination with a view to adoption. 


Following is an enumeration of schools controlled by the several Catholic Orders, that have 
adopted one or more of our courses, during the past three years: 


Sisters of Charity.. 
Ursuline Sisters 
Sisters of St Joseph 
Sisters of St Francis 
School Sisters of Notre Damc 
Presentation Nuns. 
a I a a a stl Soca non che cenebinnsnnbanbnnsninene 19 
Sisters of the Most Precious Blood 

Sisters of St Benedict. 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Sisters of Mercy. 
Sisters ot St. Dominic 























Hundreds of endorsements of our works will be furnished on application. 


Sisters of St. Agnes 

Sisters of the Visitation. ......... 
Sisters of Humility 
Christian Brothers 
Sisters of I. H. M.. 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
Sisters of Providence... , 
Sisters of Divine Providence.... 
Sisters of Christian Charity. 
Sisters of Loretto 
Miscellaneous Schools not classified 






































A representative of the 


firm will visit any vacation assembly or mother house, where there are a number of teachers desirous of 


becoming familiar with our works. 


Correspondence solicited. Address, 


GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





